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P-33 @ THERMAX 


It is economical to use P-33 and THERMAX. 


Because they permit of high loading and high 
quality at the same time— 


Thereby permitting the production of most 
quality per dollar in many kinds of goods. 


The supply of both P-33 and THERMAX is 
ample for their full use in this better and 
more economical compounding. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

















Physical Properties of 
Test Compounds Cured 
10 Minutes @ 298° F. 
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TENSILE STRENGTH @& ST. 
@ 300% ELONGATION (PS/.) 
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240- 8 As evidenced by the bar graphs, the physical properties of GR-I 
inner tubes are substantially improved by Polyac activation of 
. ” A Thionex as compared to a Thiuram M-MBT combination. 
S 160 In addition to improved vulcanizate properties, Polyac provides 
vs on a unique stiffening effect in the uncured compound, thus minimiz- 
=~ F ing the tendency of GR-I inner tubes to thin out at the splice. 
x= , : , 
aN 90F For detailed suggestions on the use of Polyac in GR-I inner 
w 
es 40 tubes, consult report BL-i77. If you would like an extra copy, 
= . ™ T | 
= write E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO. (INC.), Rubber 
w . *. . . . 
0 Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
~ 
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= 15> Co. (Inc.), 
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57th Street, New York 19, N. Y 
March 3, 1879. 
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TECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENY 










omen TWO NEW HYCAR 
AMERICAN RUBBERS DETROIT 


Hycar OR-25 EP (Easy Processing) 
Hycar OR-25 NS (Non-Staining ) 








H™ are two new American rubbers, both with superior processing 
characteristics. Hycar NS and Hycar EP differ only in that a special 
anti-oxidant has been used in the NS, making it non-staining and non- 
discoloring. This is an outstanding quality, particularly desirable in the 
fabrication of light colored products. The new Hycar rubbers have all 
these advantages over the regular process Hycar OR-25: 
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. They band on the processing mill speedily—cut mill 
mixing time. 


. Better extrusion characteristics—less nerve and !ess heat 
build-up. 


3. Excellent high temperature mixing. 


. Better fusion and mold flow characteristics. 


5. Increased building tack for laminated products, such as 
frictioned stocks and calendered sheeting. 





Both rubbers retain those properties which make Hycar American rub- 
bers so usable for so many products... permanent resiliency and superior 
resistance to oil, abrasion, and aging. Ask your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar. Or write to Dept. HB-1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 


Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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GEON polyvinyl! materials «* HYCAR American rubber + KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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YOUR BEST RESOLUTION—FOR 1948! 


NO. 1—USE PHILBLACK OO... it helps you obtain the high quality you want 
in your rubber products. Philblack O is the HAF (high abrasion furnace) black 


that gives tires long life. 

Laboratory data and numerous road tests have proved that this is a profitable 
resolution to keep... that by using Philblack O, your rubber products will have 
plus-value ruggedness and stamina. 

So start now to keep resolution No. 1...order Philblack O today and use this 
newly developed black in your products. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 














...a foot deep 


Another interesting application of Geon polyvinyl materials 


i “ocean” is constructed from 
an unsupported sheet of plastic 
material made from Geon polyvinyl 
resins. This plastic offers a combina- 
tion of properties which could hardly 
be obtained from any other material. 
It’s waterproof and mildew-proof— 
and it’s smooth, flexible, tough, and 
long-lasting. 

Such qualities make the Geon mate- 


tials equally suitable for wire insula- 


tion or clothesline or upholstery. In fact, 
no one has yet been able to predict 
how many practical, money-saving, 
quality-improving or cost-cutting 
things Geon can do. This we know: 
Just as it adds to children’s fun and 
safety in the back yard it can create 
new benefits to consumers and new 
markets for manufacturers. 

How can you use Geon? It can be 


extruded, pressure or injection mold- 





ed, used as a Coating for paper or tex 
tiles, calendered or cast into sheets 
or film. 

We make no finished products from 
GEON-—or from any of our other 
raw materials. However, we will be 
glad to work with you on any special 
problems of application. We are par- 
ticularly interested in developing new 
end uses for these materials. For more 
information please write Department 
R-1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Boltaflex Plastic for Kiddie Pond manufactured by 
Bolta Products Sales, Inc., Lawrence, Mass 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Compa onene 
. F. Goodric e er se 


GEON polyviny! materials *« HYCAR American rubber + KRISTON thermosetting resins + GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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For technical data please write Dept. CB-1 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....::::...... 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins *« GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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AUTOMATIC 


STOCK BLENDER 
ATTACHMENT FOR MILLS 





















j | REDUCE TEMPERATURE 
ce FASTER 


A> —= Noh > Cooler stocks will permit the 


, jf / ee addition of accelerators with- 
, ‘ out scorching. 
ae J Eliminate the human ele- 
. 4 ment and increase the uni- 
a formity of batches. 
/ \ 


REDUCE LABOR 


Eliminate the tiresome labor 
of hand blending and warm- 
up. One operator can some- 
times operate two or three 
mills. 









INCREASE DISPERSION AND PLASTICITY 

















The ultimate in dispersion is quickly obtained. 








Plasticity speed increased with less heat. 




















The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
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The Established P 
Akron Measure of | Ohio 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


BOSTON 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
80 Federal Street 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
20 North Wacker Drive 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
308 Keith Building 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
633 Penton Building 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


South Lamar and Lenway Streets 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
1006 Main Street 


MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
668 South Main Street 


NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
570 Lexington Avenue 


OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. 
301 South Compress 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
603 Redick Tower Building 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
12 South 12th Street 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 
2527 Oliver Building 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 
4246 Forest Park Boulevard 


WICHITA |, KANSAS 
306 West 2nd Street 
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California 


Cc. L. DUNCAN CO. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Washington and Oregon 


VAN WATERS and ROGERS, INC. 


Seattle and Portland 


Conada 


HARRISONS and CROSFIELD 


Montreal and Toronto 









MULTIFEX 


PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATE 


(ultra fine particle size) 
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Electron microscope photograph, 60,000 diameters, 
shows ultra fine particle size of MULTIFEX 


MULTIFEX is used in high loading white and light 
colored rubber stocks where high tensile strength 
and high resistance to tear are required. 


To obtain maximum properties, MULTIFEX should 
be used in loadings of 60 to 100 parts per 100 parts 
of rubber. When used under those conditions, low 
modulus, high elongation, and excellent flexing 


properties are secured. 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 


PURE CALCIUM PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


P.O. BOX 407, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


KALITE 


SWANSDOWN BRAND 


MULTIFEX SUSPENSO BRAND MILLICAL BRAND 
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ERE’S a welcome answer to the critical PLIOLITE S-6 is available as a powder for 
shortage of balata — PLIOLITE S-6. your own mixing, or in master batches 
in whatever synthetic you select. For 
This unique reinforeing agent not only complete information and = sample, 
extends the available supply of balata, it write: Goodyear, Chemical Products 
actually improves some of its properties Division, Plastics and Coatings Dept., 

— such as cut resistance, click and driv- Akron 16, Ohio. 


ing range. 


Best of all, PLIOLITE $S-6 can be used in 
amounts up to 30% of the total formulas 


DFYEAR 





tion, thereby greatly reducing the cost. 





Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 
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Technical _ 
Bulletin No. 40 


Blends of Natural Rubber and X-141 


(The Isoprene/Styrene Polymer) 


with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


(Refer to Technical Bulletins Nos. 24, 25, 27, 34 and 38) 





on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of ZINC OXIDE 














COMPOUND 40 COMPOUND 40A COMPOUND 40B 
Smoked Sheet _ oer Te. «a. See ae... le ee eee gee age 4 X-141 is avail- 
‘ able at this time only in pilot 
Sulfur . . . . . . 3.0 Sulfur . . . . . . 3.5 Sulfur . . . . . . 2.50 plant lots (as polymer XP-65). Re- 
MBT . . one BO GE tie - < 2.0 er we « ¢ wae 0.75 quests for samples should be 
“Agerite’’ Powder =a 1.0 Coumarone- indene Resin ; 3.0 ‘“808"’ > ne 0.15 directed to Research and Devel- 
ZINC OXIDE . . . 100.0 ELC. Magnesia . . . 5.0 ZINC OXIDE. . . . 100.0 —_aa 
ZINC OXIDE . . . . 100.0 








; . BLENDS OF NATURAL RUBBER AND X-141 
N Technical Bulletin No. 38 certain compounding A NATURAL RUBBER 
#0 


changes were suggested which seemed to offer pos- 
sibilities of improving the results of the blends with 
Zinc Oxide. The effect of these changes are reported 
in this bulletin. 

First, the stearic acid was eliminated from the nat- 
ural rubber compound, since the X-141 already con- 
tains an excess of acidic material, and the coumarone- 
indene resin content was reduced to 3 parts in the 
X-141 compound (see 40A). These changes resulted 
in: (1) Increased curing rate for both the natural 
rubber and blended compounds; (2) Increased modu- 
lus at 300% elongation, with corresponding lowering 
of the elongation; (3) Lowered pendulum rebound, 
5% in the case of the natural rubber compound and 
3.5% in the 50/50 blend. 

Secondly, coumarone-indene resin and E.L.C. mag- 
nesia were eliminated from the X-141 compound (see 3 

DATA 15/45 PSI CURE 
40B). “2MT’’—‘“808” is the only accelerator combina- 
tion for GR-S and modifications which we have found 
to give good results with Zinc Oxide, over a range of 
cures, in the absence of E.L.C. magnesia and cou- 
marone-indene resin. The results were as follows: 
considerably higher modulus, lower permanent set, 
and an improvement in re- 
silience for the 50/50 blend 
of the order of 7%. 





Meneadetpetg ey 10 20 0 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
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perc THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


VALae 160 FRONT STREET -« new Tek 7, N. Y. 





NEW YORK + CHICAGO « BOSTON « CLEVELAND «+ SAN FRANCISC( e LOS ANGELES 
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What about 
PHENOLIC RESINS 


compounding HARD aid SEMI-HARD d7oche 






Recent developments indicate 





that specially formulated phenolic 
resins have a wide field of useful- 
ness in processing rubber stocks. In 
all cases they serve as very effective 
plasticizers. They also contribute to 
such physical properties of the final 
stock as reenforcement, hardness, 
stiffness, abrasionresistance,and 
heat and chemical resistance, and 
they improve finish. Conclusions 
based on recent studies in this field 
are presented in “Durez Resins in 
the Rubber Industry,” in which the 
performance of solvent-type resin 
adhesives is also discussed. We will 
gladly send one or more copies of 


this folder for the use of your staff. 


| = 





PHENOLIC 


For copies of this folder, § RESINS 


please address Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 311 Walck Rd, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 











J 
PHENOLIC RESINS THAT FIT THE JOB 








ORE, AIR, WATER, DRILL and 


... Essential Production Tools 
in the Manufacture of ZnO 


One of the key men in mining is the drill 
runner, with a keen eye for pay ore and a 
knowledge born of long experience for the 
proper placing of holes to ensure the mini- 
mum of time and dynamite consumed. 

This photo shows a drillman at work in a 
stope of one of the St. Joseph Lead Company’s 
zinc mines in upper New York State where 
ST. JOE lead-free ZINC OXIDES originate. He 
works 500 to 2,000 feet underground in a 
year-round average temperature of 60°F. Two 







hoses connect with his drill. One supplies com- 
pressed air, the other dust-preventing water. 


After the ore is duly processed, the resulting 
zine concentrates are shipped to the Com- 
pany’s smelter at Josephtown, Pa. Here, by 
our patented Electro-Thermic process, the con- 
centrates are converted into ST. JOE lead-free 
ZINC OXIDES and shipped to the consuming 
industries where—by virtue of their uniform 
high quality—these pigments, in turn, add to 
the inherent quality of the many products in 
which they are used. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE se 


NEW YORK 17 °¢ 


Eldorado 5-3200 


Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
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Can you find 


More Than 
lo Ounces 


in a Pint Can 

















Many manufacturers have . especially when the 
can held a development sample of Flintkote Liquid 
Products. 


They’ve often found the welcome answer to a trouble- 
some requirement for coating, laminating, saturating, 
bonding or other fabrication problem. 


We, at Flintkote, make a broad line of liquid asphalt, 
resin and rubber products . . . both in aqueous dis- 
persions and in solvent form. In addition to standard 
products, we’ve helped meet many special require- 
ments that called for custom-made materials. 

Asa result, Flintkote Liquid Products find wide use in 
many branches of industry. Some are used for rug and 
eure backing, others as pages and textile laminants 


and sizings, curled hair binders, or adhesives. 
Chances are, in our standard line . . . or in our re- 
search files . . . there’s a solution to your problem. If 


not, our technical staff will be glad to work with you, 
to discover what you need. 


A letter outlining your problem will put our complete 
research, development and manufacturing facilities at 
your disposal. 


FLINTKOTE 
Products for Industry 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


ATLANTA ¢« BOSTON e CHICAGO HEIGHTS « DETROIT e¢ LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS . WASHINGTON . TORONTO ° MONTREAL 
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FOR FABRIC-REINFORCED, 
OIL- RESISTANT RUBBER PARTS 


Zou Cet: 


* Easy Processing 

* High Oil Resistance 
* Good Building Tack 
* No Fabric Breakdown 


Easy processing is an outstanding characteristic of all the 
Butaprene polymers. But for fabric-reinforced rubber 
parts, Butaprene NAA also gives you good building tack 
without tabric breakdown. And you get high resistance to 
oils and aliphatic and aromatic fuels. It’s the ideal elastomer 
for friction and skim coatings. That’s why more and more 
compounders specify Butaprene NAA for fabric-reinforced 
diaphragms, gaskets, cups and sheet stock. 


For complete information on the Butaprene N polymers 
— either latices or solids — write Xylos Rubber Company, 
distributors, Akron 1, Ohio. 


BUTAPRENE WI 


4 Firestone 


AMERICA’S weaee VERSATILE ELASTOMER 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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that keeps America 
Tire Valve, Cap, Core 
and Gauge conscious 


Schrader advertisements carry into 
every corner of America, day in and 
day out, how Schrader Products help 
give longer tire life—how to get 
sturdy service down to the last 
mile built into tires. This great 

job gives motorists, fleet 
owners, dealers and jobbers 

— one and all—the facts of 

Schrader dependability and 

wins universal customer 
and dealer acceptance 
of Schrader equipped 
tires and tubes. 










#5050 Passenger 
Tire Gauge 


REPLACEABLE 
Volve Core 


<o 


N= 
—_ 






STANDARD 
Volve Cap 








2nd SEAL 


al 

“Wherever tires roll — wher. 
“"Bver they are serviced, the 

Standard Schrader Valve has 
j also made possible these 
ws benefits to the public: 
i Standardization of 
J é (1) air pressure and inflation 











connections; 

(2) pressure gauging equip- 
ment; . 

(3) replacement parts, stocks a 
and service tools, and the 
standardization of “know 
how”, through the tremen- 
dous advertising cyclone, 
everywhere tires are serviced. 


. FR PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
._ ~~ _ spree rece ieee 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


Vv World's Lorgest Monvufacturer of Tire Valves, Gouges and Accessories 
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How About Migration? 


Staining resulting from Migration in black 
rubber stocks is out of the question when 
you use Pelletex Extra Clear carbon black. 

That is because Pelletex Ex-Clear, a spe- 
cial purpose SRF black in pelletized form, is 
made under a precise production control 
specifically engineered to assure the rubber 
industry a consistently non-staining black. 
To guarantee its non-staining qualities 


Pelletex Ex-Clear is produced on a predeter- 


mined schedule to meet the most exacting 
specifications of the rubber manufacturers. 

As a result, Pelletex Ex-Clear may be used 
with entire confidence in proximity to white 
or colored rubber or other stock. There is 
no extractable material to migrate, no stain- 
ing and discoloration. 

Non-staining Pelletex Ex-Clear costs no 
more than other grades of SRF black, and 


is immediately available in quantity. 


Pelletex Ex-Clear is especially recommended for tire sidewalls, 


refrigerator gaskets, automotive molded and extruded parts, in- 


sulated wire, boots and shoes, rubber coated fabrics. 
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Fabrie Uniformity, Smooths the Way 


When yard after yard of fabric passes through your calen- \ 


dering machines with never a hitch ... with every area 









uniformly calendered, quality improves, production soars 


and costs plunge. Uniformity in the fabrics used smooths the 


way to such production. 


That is why every step in the spinning and weaving of Mt. 


Vernon fabrics is rigidly controlled by laboratory tests to 








insure greater uniformity. For fabric quality that means top 





quality in your products, specify Mt. Vernon fabrics. 
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| = uniformity makes 
ve 8 the big difference 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Cu f// ‘ LL ty 
. Verne 


40 WORTH ST. © NEW YORK 





Branch Offices: CHICAGO + ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON + LOS ANGELES + AKRON 
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HERE’S HOW: 


Say the engineers of the 
Automatic Blanket and Sun 
Lamp Division, General 
Electric Company: 
“We apply BOSTIK 
No. 1032 to the margins of 
> neoprene-coated fabric, and 
let it dry about three hours. When solvent has evap- 
orated, we install the heating unit, fold the neoprene 
over, and subject the seam to a pressure 


of 60 psi at a temperature of 300°F. for 


one minute. The bonding process is then 
complete. We use heat in our operation 
with this cold drying cement in order to 


“Whatever tisBonD IT wie DOS TIK 





get quick initial set, thereby facilitating handling. 
The following day we run our dielectric tests.”’ 
Other important manufacturers, too, are daily find- 
ing the value of BOSTIK Customized Adhesives 
built to do the particular job. 
Whatever materials, or com- 
bination of materials, you 
wish to bond together, call 
on BB. Remember, there’s a 
BOSTIK Customized Adhe- 
sive for every bonding need, 
ready to supply the right answer to even the tough- 
est problem. 
Write for full information today ... ask for your 
copy of “Adhesive Facts.” 


BB CHEMICAL COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Customized Adhesives 
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One of our several warehouses at Ryus, Kansas 


roducing the highest type carbon blacks is United’s main 
Prescine but United’s service to its customers is just as im- 
portant. This program of service includes packaging so that no 
time is lost in either handling or identification of contents. On the 
reverse side of this page, you will note the distinct printing of 
the bags: 

SRF blacks packed in black bags printed in RED. 

HMF blacks packed in black bags printed in GREEN. 

United’s service and United's blacks are designed for your needs. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK * AKRON e¢« CHICAGO « BOSTON 
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DESIGNED 


FOR 


HANDLING 


UNITED BAGS claim attention every- 
where with their distinctive colored 
markings. Each type—SRF, HMF, EPC— 
is the answer for the exacting com- 
pounder and is acclaimed for perform- 
ance in the millroom and on the road. 
Standardize on UNITED BLACKS to 


attain perfection in rubber products. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 














Nitrocellulose, Ethyl Cellulose, Ne- 
oprene, Butaprene, GR-S, Perbunan, 


se 


PLASTICIZER SC is now readily available 
Ji ene hapa 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL 


AKRON 8, OHIO 


Branches: Boston...Trenton...Chicago...Los 
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TITAN SO X.... He brightest name tn Clams pigments 
« -, 


TITANOX pigments 


demonstrate their 
WHITENING POWER in 


little of these famous titanium dioxide 
pigments makes for a lot of whiteness, brightness and 
opacity in your products. In colored rubber, they 
impart an appealing clarity of tint. 

The high refractive index, fine particle size, and ease of dispersion 

of the TITANOX line make for greater brightening power. So, whether 

your rubber stocks are going to be used for bathing suits, bathing 

caps, sidewall tires or any other white rubber products, you're always 

safe when you specify TITANOX pigments. 

Our Technical Service Laboratory will be glad to help solve your pigmentation 


problems. This service is available through our nearest office. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT a 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 S6. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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BEWARE 





OF MAD SHORT CIRCUITS... 
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Protect Your High-voltage Motors 
with LIMITAMP CONTROL 


Limitamp quickly and easily brings these mad short circuits 
under control. In less than one-quarter cycle, Limitamp’s EJ-2 
fuses cut off a rise in current from a short, and clear it in one- 
half cycle—long before the fault current has time to harm the 
contactor or motor. Your plant’s power system needs this 
prompt handling of fault currents, and you will avoid the risk 
of costly shutdowns that can result from one mad short circuit. 


A STARTER AND PROTECTOR IN ONE CABINET 


G-E Limitamp control consists of an air-break contactor (the 
motor starter), and EJ-2 fuses (the short-circuit device). They 
are mounted in separate compartments of one, all-steel cabinet. 
Air-break contactors are specially designed for hard duty. 
Operating experience has proved that they furnish depend- 
able, long-lived, low-cost service with only routine inspection, 

Because they operate in air, they eliminate the problem of 
handling oil. And tip life of air-break contactors is many times 
that of comparable oil-immersed tips. 

EJ-2 fuses are easy to replace, and they can’t wear out. When 
you install a new fuse, you know your short-circuit protective 
device is in perfect condition. 


OVERLOAD AND UNDERVOLTAGE PROTECTION 


Isothermic overload relays, accurately calibrated against 
actual motor characteristics, guard the motor against over- 
heating from sustained loads or single phasing. 


FACTORY-ASSEMBLED CONTROL 


Factory-assembled in one cabinet, Limitamp is easy to install, 
easy to co-ordinate with other control, saves space, and im- 
proves the appearance of your plant. 
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GENERAL (%) ELECTRIC 
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Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Company, R 676-246 
Schenectady 5, New York 


Please send me Bulletin GEA-4247, describing 
Limitamp control. 


Company 
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TWO NEW RECLAIMS 
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Both these grades are readily workable, with good milling, calen- 











dering and tubing properties. They mold easily, leaving clean surfaces. 


Cured physicals are excellent. 


These grades are blends of synthetic and natural rubbers, and hence will 
provide a stable and unlimited source of supply. Write for samples and 


full details. 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © (Plant at Buffalo, N. Y.) 
TRENTON ... 1H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenue 


66 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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Did you start the New Year right... 


by investigating the results obtainable with INDONEX in natural and synthetic rubbers? 
They have been described in our Bulletin No. 13, while various other specific applica- 
tions of INDONEX are discussed in the following Circulars. 


[] 13-1—Butyl Rubber Compounds [] 13-2—Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymer Com- 
pounds [] 13-3—Neoprene Compounds [_] 13-4—Tire Carcass Compounds ([_] 13-5 
—Footwear and Heel Compounds [_] 13-6—Camel Back ([_] 13-7—Motor Mount and 
Bumper Compounds [] 13-8—Wire Jacket and other Extruded Compounds [_] 13-9— 
GR-S Packing Compounds [] 13-10—Hose Compounds [| 13-11—Hard Rubber Com- 
pounds [] 13-12—Low Hardness Mechanical Goods [] 13-13—Neoprene Mechanical 
Goods [] 13-14—Hycar OR-15 [] 13-15—Natural Rubber—Reclaim Mechanical Goods 
and Carcass Compounds [] 13-16—Hard Rubber Compounds 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois 
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It was written 
for you... 


So write for it 


386 


\ new booklet, “Witco Pigments in Rubber,” has 
recently been prepared and released by the 
Witco Technical Service Laboratory. 

It was written for you... and we believe 
that the general and specific technical 
information it contains will prove useful. 

The physical properties of some of the most 
important Witco pigments and their behavior in 
various natural rubber stocks and blends of natural 
rubber and GR-S are detailed in this booklet . . . 
with test data, graphs and bar charts. 

Write today for this new Witco booklet and 


your postman will bring it to you promptly. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
295 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


BOSTON « CHICAGO « DETROIT « CLEVELAND « AKRON « LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO . LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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STANTONE MASTERBATCH presents compounding 
colors in a mew way . . . Concentrated color dispersed in a 
quickly compatible thermo-plastic medium — standardized 
in color intensity. With STANTONE MASTERBATCH 
finished products never vary in color density or hue. Mills 
may be changed from one color batch to another without 
intermediate cleaning . . . STANTONE MASTERBATCH 
Colors save costly experimentation, so often necessary with 
dry pigments due to natural variations in color intensity. 
STANTONE MASTERBATCH Colors make color com- 
pounding mathematically accurate in matching correct 
color specifications . . . Many manufacturers today are 
adopting STANTONE MASTERBATCH COLORS for 
better coloring, greater color-compounding efficiency and 


economy. 
_———— 
| 
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Could this book 
be of value to you? 


ra HE Wire in Your Tire” is a 24-page, 

richly illustrated book, brief in text. 
Not an engineering treatise, mot a catalog, it 
has been prepared particularly for non- 
technical men in and associated with the 
rubber industry. However, many engineers 
tell us that they too have found it interesting 
and helpful. Its purpose is to give a broad- 
er, clearer understanding of the vital func- 
tions of steel wire in tire beads .. . a better 







knowledge of the exacting requirements 
and varied applications that are a part of 
the interesting tire-buildigg operations. 


You are welcome to a free copy of this 
book. Just drop us a card or note today. 
And, after you have gone over “The Wire 
in Your Tire’, if you would like some addi- 
tional copies for certain friends or associ- 
ates, you'll find us glad to cooperate . . . as 
usual. National-Standard Company, Niles, Mich. 





NATIONAL- 


STANDARD 
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Wis a combination of advantages found in 
no other red or yellow pigments, Glidden 


e INSOLUBLE IN ALL VEHICLES 
© SOFT AND EASY TO GRIND 
® BRIGHT CLEAR COLORS 
©® NON FADING TO LIGHT 
© ALKALI RESISTANT 
© ACID RESISTANT 
®@ HEAT RESISTANT 
e® NON SETTLING 
°® NON BLEEDING 
®OPAQUE 


Cadmolith* Colors are now adding new sales 
appeal and lasting beauty to wallpaper; 
vinyl coatings, fabrics, paper, printing inks, 
plastics, enamels, leathers, lacquers, rubber 


and many other products. 


The superiority of Cadmolith* pigments is the 
direct result of Glidden’s recognized leadership 
in research. All shades are available for 


prompt shipment. Your inquiry is invited. 


Send for folder giving complete details, 
with color chips. Write The Chemical & 
Pigment Company, division of The 
Glidden Company, Union Commerce 

Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





— 
z 
i 
‘ ‘ , 
ht 
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*Trade Mark Registered 





THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 
Division of 
linaial : THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
(ii Baltimore, Md. + Collinsville, tl. . Oakland, California 


P S 
SUNOLITH* ASTROLITH* ZOPAQUE CADMOLITH* 
Lithopone Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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ye a look at the chart at the right. 
It's a composite of a series of produc- 
tion tests on inner tube stock made ona 
10” rubber strainer at the plant of a well- 
known tire manufacturer. 

It shows, more clearly than we could 
ever tell you, how dirty strainer screens re- 
duce output and raise power consumption. 

The solid line represents production in 
pounds per hour; the broken line is horse- 
power rating. 

With clean screens, at the start of the run, 
note. that output is at the rate of approxi- 
mately 4800 lbs. per hour with about 67 
HP required. Then note how at the end of 
5 hours, production has been cut to only 
1500 lbs., while power consumption has 
soared to about 115 HP. 

Screens must be changed, and changed 
often, if production is to be kept on an 
efficient basis. And the key to frequent 
screen changes is ease in which they can 
be changed. 


Screen changes that take from five to ten 












TESTS SHOW HOW CLOGGED 
STRAINER SCREENS CHOKE 
OUTPUT, BOOST HP RATINGS 



























































10” STRAINER TEST 
PRODUCTION POUNDS PER HOR — HORSE POWER (HE) —— — 
POUNDS | HORSE 
PER POWER 
HOUR 120 

7 
7000 110 a 
a 
YY 
6000 | 100 ae 
- 
Y 
a. 
5000 90 Ps 
a 
{ 4 
. 5 ta, ug 
h 4000 | 80 
- 
"4 

a 

3000 | 7O wa a 
y eed 
2000 | 60 ot 
1000 50 
40 
1 HR 2 HRS 3 HRS 4HRS S$ HRS 








minutes and more with old type strainer 
heads can now be made in less than a 
minute. 

With the new clamp-type, quick opening 
NRM strainer head you can convert your 
present strainer equipment to this great time- 
saving feature, and make other savings too. 

Send us a description of your strainer 
equipment and we will give you complete 
information on how you can convert to 
money-saving NRM strainer heads. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 








California Representative: Sam Kipp, P, O, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 
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MONSANTO 
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* MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., Rubber Service Dept. RA-1 * 
* Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio ° 
- Further ° 
a Please send me: Information Samples - 
. a * Flecto! H ° 
a 5 r 3 Santoflex B ° 
° .. 3 4 Santoflex BX ° 
> ( ) 4 Santovar A - 
e 

a Nome. Title a ae + 
© Firm et S 
a o 
2 Address_ . 
ee _State___ . 
SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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SUN JOB PROVED’ PRODUCTS CUT COSTS, 


SPEED PRODUCTION, IMPROVE QUALITY 


Proof of the value of any industrial product lies in the ex- 
perience that practical men have had with it. Sun products 
have been ‘Job Proved"’ in the lubrication of almost every 
type of mining, manufacturing, power and transportation 
equipment . . . in refrigeration and air-conditioning . . . in 
metal cutting, tempering and quenching . . . in the process- 
ing of textile fibers, leather, natural and synthetic rubbers 


. -. in the impregnation of electrical, electronic, and pack- 


To help you find solutions to problems in any of these fields, 
Sun Oil Company offers a wide selection of ‘Job Proved" 
petroleum products, plus the experience of Sun Engineers. 
Their know-how and detailed product information are yours 
for the asking, without obligation. Telephone your local Sun 


office, or write Dept. RA-| . . 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 



































aging materials of various kinds. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL OILS 


SOLNUS OILS — Well-refined straight mineral 
oils. Stand up under hard use for long periods 
of time. Recommended for use in the machine 
tool industry, in air compressors, certain types 
of Diesels, etc. 


SUNVIS OILS — Are in the same category as 
Soinus Oils with the difference that, in addi- 
tion, they meet practically all paroffinic and 
high V.1. oil specifications. 


OCNUS ONLS—lLow carbon-content oils, con- 
taining an additive which minimizes oxidation 
and gives detergency. Ideal lubricants for in- 
ternal combustion engines subjected to con- 
tinvous heavy loods under the most adverse 
operating conditions. 


DYNAVIS O1LS—lLow pour point inhibited 
oils which help prevent formation of harmful 
corrosive and sludge-forming acids. Well-suited 
for engines fitted with alloy bearings and op- 
erated at high temperatures. 


SUNTAC OMS — 100% petroleum products 
which have been treated to increase their ad- 
hesiveness. Recommended for general lubrica- 
tion in all industries where sudden shocks and 

bs. reversal of loads take place. These oils cling 
to the parts to be lubricated. 


CiRCO OLS — Used for general lubrication of 
industrial machinery when straight mineral oils 
ore required. 


SUNISO REFRIGERATION O1LS—Hove ex- 
tremely low pour points and long life stability 
characteristics. Initially neutral and resistant to 
formation of detrimental acids under service 
conditions. The most outstanding oils in the 
refrigerating and air-conditioning fields. 


“JOB PROVED" 


STEAM CYLINDER OILS—High flosh and fire 
point lubricants for either saturated or super- 
heated steam conditions and for worm gear 
speed reduction units. 


SUN CAR JOURNAL OILS—Dark oils meet- 
ing A.A.R. Specifications. For use on railroad 
cars and waste-packed bearings of railroad 
equipment. 


SUN DELAWARE OILS — Dork oils for gen- 
eral lubrication on older type industrial 
machinery. 


SUNOCO WAY LUBRICANT—Hos good 
metal-wetting and adhesive properties, ample 
viscosity and E.P. qualities. For use on table- 
ways, as it eliminates chatter and scoring .. . 
resists corrosion. 


SUN MARINE ENGINE OILS—Compounded 
with special emulsifying agents in order to pro- 
vide adhesion to and lubrication of working 
parts in the presence of water. For the lubri- 
cation of bearings, eccentrics, cross-heads and 
various other parts of steam engines. 


ROCK DRILL OlL —Heavy-duty adhesive type 
oil. For use in jack-hammers, stopers and drift- 
ers on heavy-duty mining operations. 


SUNVIS 900 SERIES TURBINE OILS—High 
V.1., predominantly paraffinic oils, of uni- 
form O°F. pour points, containing additives 
to give high oxidation stability and corrosion 
resistance under practical operating conditions. 
Modern oils for turbine and hydraulic systems. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL 
GREASES 


SUN CUP GREASES—Woter resistant. For 
grease cup and grease gun application when 
the service is not severe. 





PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 


SUN GUN GREASES — Smooth greases made 
with medium viscosity oil. Stable under pres- 
sure in power guns or booster guns. 


ADHESIVE PRESSURE GREASES— Won't drip 
or splash and are excellent lubricants for open 
gear applications. 


SUN DARK PRESSURE-SYSTEM GREASES — 
For power-driven central grease lubricating 
systems in heavy industries. Can also be used 
as a “medium cup grease.” 


SUN MINE CAR GREASES— Available in sev- 
eral grades. Suitable for both anti-friction 
bearings and plain bearing cavity-type wheels. 


SUN ROLLER BEARING GREASES—For use 
on electric motors and generators and other 
high-temperature machinery equipped with 
ball or roller bearings. 


SUN GEAR COMPOUNDS —Biock adhesive 
open gear compounds and wire cable greases. 
Recommended for open geors on metalwork- 
ing power presses, mining machinery, old re- 
duction mills, crushers, pump gears, etc. 


SUN MINING MACHINE LUBRICANT — Semi- 
fluid. For use where a light but adhesive type 
grease is required. Free from separation or 
decomposition. 


SUNOCO TRACTOR ROLLER COMPOUND — 
For miscellaneous ports of caterpillar or 
crawler-type tracks. Provides good lubrication 
with exceptional sealing qualities. 


SUN METALWORKING 
OILS 


SUNICUT — Straight or non-emulsifiable trans- 
parent cutting oils. Recommended for avto- 
matic screw machines and for heavy-duty ma- 
chining operations. 





INDUSTRIAL 
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SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OIL—A 
self-emulsifying oil which produces a stable 
white emulsion when mixed with water. Sunoco 
is an efficient and economical cooling and 
lubricating medium for turning, milling, drill- 
ing, and other metalworking operations on 
both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. It is also 
an excellent grinding coolant. 


SUN QUENCHING OILS—Specially refined 
oils designed to develop maximum physical 
properties in a wide variety of steels. 


SUN TEMPERING OILS — Specially refined oils 
for tempering steel up to 550°F. Due to their 
low carbon content and stability under heat, 
these oils have an unusually long service life. 


SUN ROLLING OILS—Straight and emulsify- 
ing oils which will permit maximum production 
in rolling steel, aluminum and brass. 


SUN ANTI-RUST COMPOUNDS — Petroleum 
base oils with chemical additives designed to 
prevent the rusting and corrosion of steel. 


SUN PROCESSING OILS 


SUNOTEX TEXTILE O1LS—Designed to im- 
part certain additional properties to various 
forms of fibers during their processing from 
the fiber state into a manufactured product. 
All Sunotex textile oils are emulsifiable in 
water. 


SUN COTTON CONDITIONING OILS— Pale 
mineral oils which condition the cotton. They 
prevent waste by cutting down excessive 
amounts of “fly” or fine air-borne particles 
of lint. 


SUN ASBESTOS FIBER CONDITIONING OIL 
—Used for spraying on the asbestos during 
processing. Fibers are not so readily damaged 
or broken down into harmful dust when this 
product is used. 









SUN CORDAGE OILS — Are adaptable in var- 
ious formulae used by cordage manufacturers. 
They are selected products which are highly 
compatible with additives. 


CIRCOSOL—2XH (Rubber Processing) — 
An elasticator and processing aid for GR-5 
particularly. 


CIRCO LIGHT PROCESS OIL (Rubber Proc- 
essing)—A processing aid and excellent 
softener for natural rubber, natural rubber re- 
claims, and neoprene synthetic rubber portic- 
viarly. Used for GR-S to some extent. 


SUNDEX 53 (Rubber Processing)—An in- 
expensive product suitable for processing GR-S 
and blends of GR-S and natural rubber. An 
established outstanding processing aid for 
footwear rubber stocks. 


CIRCOMAR-5AA (Rubber Processing) —A 
black colored product used in reclaiming natu- 
ral rubber scrap. Used also as substitute for 
asphalt fluxes in processing natural and GR-S 
rubber. Free-flowing at room temperature. 


SUN LEATHER OILS—AMineral base leather 
oils. Used for obtaining the desired tensile 
strength, proper temper and a_ controlled 
moisture content. They maintain a light even 
color... mix well. . . distribute evenly. 


SUN MISCELLANEOUS 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN SPIRITS — For the thinning of paints, 
varnishes, and enamels. Also for metal clean- 
ing. This product is a pure water-white petro- 
leum solvent and is free of corrosive sulphur. 


SUN WAXES — Used in packaging, sealing, 
coating, waterproofing and for numerous monu- 
facturing and chemical processes. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURER saved $3,000 a 
year with a Sun Processing Aid 





ALUMINUM PARTS MANUFACTURER in- 
creased output 43 %: with Sun Cutting Oil 





slashed annual lubrication 
bill $2,874 by using a Sun Grease 


POWER PLANT found Sun Diese! Lubricant 


A TEXTILE MILL increased slashing speed 
by adopting a Sun Processing Oil, 


PRODUCTS ™ 
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The name of this Corporation has been changed 
from P, W. MARTIN GorDON CLAYS, INC. 


to... SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


P. W. Martin Gordon Clays, Inc., was for many years the producing 
unit for the domestic clay business of Moore and Munger; develop- 
ing and supplying the best grades of clay for the rubber industries. 
Our policy of direct sales to customers became effective August 1, 
1947, and we have decided to adopt a corporate name more de- 
scriptive of our products. 














Our experienced plant personnel in Georgia has not been changed. 
Mr. W.H. Shields continues as Sales Manager with Mr. E. W. Schwartz 
in the rubber industry. 


We shall continue to supply the best clays possible for every purpose 
and to collaborate with our customers to meet their requirements. 
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Accelerators 




















Plasticizers 

















Antioxidants 
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_ CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


AKRON, OHIO ® LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * CHICAGO, ILL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
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" GLYCERIZED 


(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


LUBRICANT 


me ° u perlative Dip Q 














for hot rubber slabs to prevent adhesion when piled . . . banishes dust 
nuisance by replacing soapstone, talc . . . prevents sticking during cure 
of extrusions, tubing when coiled on flat pan .. . excellent lubricant for 
molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums, etc. . . . washing, finishing inner 
tubes, etc.; imparts satiny finish . . . ideal for pro¢essing insulated wire, 
cable .. . truly versatile lubricant for natural, reclaim or synthetic rub- 
bers. 0 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


RUBBEROL ano SYNTHOL 






AVAILABLE ONLY IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


CT a, ie - Ge - BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 


West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, USA 
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WHAT IT WILL DO 


. Reduce breakdown time and save power. 

. Increase production capacity. 

. Produce softer Natural rubber or GR-S in a given milling time. 

. Produce soft GR-S with plasticities which show no appreciable change 
on standing. 

. Control GR-S gel build-up in hot processing. 

. Plasticize reclaimed rubber, mixtures of reclaimed rubber and Natural 
rubber or GR-S, and also mixtures of Natural rubber and GR-S. 

. Produce softer or more plastic Natural rubber or GR-S mixed stocks 
in direct mixing. 

. Reduce heat developed in processing and thereby lower the processing 
temperatures. 

. Improve processing qualities and reduce rejects. 

. Give good physical properties. 

Excellent for Sponge Rubber 


WHAT IT WILL NOT DO 


. It will not produce dermatitis or toxic effects. 
. It will not discolor white or light-colored stocks. 
. It will not bloom. 
4. It will not affect aging adversely. 
PEPTON 22 Plasticizer, now available in pilot plant quantities, can be supplied in 
unlimited quantities effective January 1, 1948. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio « 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. « Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. © H. M 
Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ¢ H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. ¢ In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemica 
Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 














MBT (mERCAPTOBENZOTHIAZOLE) 


Tonlots. «es ssceececcecvccec o 2¢ per lb. 
Less than ton lots . . 2 0 0 © © © © © © «© 29 perlb 


MBTS (senzorTHIAZYLDISULFIDE) 


> - F 35¢ per Ib. 
os 6 8:6 37¢ per Ib 


Add | cent per Ib. for West Coast. 

Shipments FOB, Bound Brook. Freight allowed. 
Shipments from warehouse points FOB warehouse. 
Terms: Net cash 30 days. 


eee. ere 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK . NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio ¢ Ernest Jacoby 
& Company, Boston, Mass. « Herron & Meyer of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. « H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
e H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. © In Canada: St. 
Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 











Coaxial cable furnished by 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporatior 





-plasticize your vinyl! compounds 
with Paraplex (,-25 


excellent ultra-violet resistance, high tem- 
perature stability, low flammability and 
ease of processing, particularly on stocks, 


When unvarying quality and permanence 
are essential in your vinyl compounds, 
count on PaRAPLEX G-25! 

A typical instance: in coaxial cable pro- 
duced by Federal Telephone & Radio Cor- 
poration, PARAPLEX G-25 is used because 
this resinous plasticizer is non-migrating. 
This property prevents contamination of 
the insulation, which would affect the prop- 
erties of these highly specialized cables. 

Other advantages of ParapLex G-25 are 


both extruded and calendered, where a 
high finish is desired. 

If you are working with vinyl com- 
pounds, you'll want to know more about 
PARAPLEX G-25 ... and about the Mono- 
PLEX group of ester plasticizers. 

Complete information will be sent to you 
upon request, 


PARAPLEX is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Kepresented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.K.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American ciltes. 


FHE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 





WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, P. 
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Cabot's Sterling 99>is_an exceptionally handy 
catbon black just now, Because it is available in 
carload quantities. That places “Sterling 99 high 
on the list as an excelent replacement for scarce 


easy processing channel type black. 


Cabot's Sterling 99 is\a furnace black which has 
proved by actual performance to ‘have lower 
milling temperature than EPC, softer and smoother 
extrusion, better dispersion, \Jower hysteresis 

and lower heat generation. High electrical and 
thermal conductivity are other commendable 
characteristics of Cabot's Sterling 99. 


‘ 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 














When the once-familiar cry of “Any ice today?” heralded the ice wagon’s arrival, some 
50 years ago... studies and experiments in the development of light fraction petroleum 


refining were already begun at Standard Oil. 
From this work came the many Esso Solvents that today serve the most exacting 


needs of the paint, rubber, textile, refrigeration and other industries. 





The gleaming enamel fin- 
ish of the modern refrig- 
erator, its pliable rubber 
trays, its silent ice-making 
machinery, are just some 
of the parts where Esso 
Solvents can be used. 





Whatever your manufac- 
turing process...whatever 
your solvents require- 
ments... you can be sure that Esso Solvents and 
our staff of technical experts can help you solve 
your problem. Call or write our office nearest you. 








SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 














STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY-—Elizabeth, N. J.—Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y.—Baltimore, Md. 
—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West. Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S. C.—New Orleans, La.—Little Rock, Ark.—Memphis, Tenn. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA-— Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Now Available... 


A NEW BOOK 


“RECLAIMED RUBBER 


The Story of an American Raw Material 


This, the first comprehensive book on Re- 
claimed Rubber, just published by the 
Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., com- 
bines data from countless magazines, books, 
pamphlets, reports, patents, and court testi- 
mony, with much new data gathered by the 
author from various sources. 


It is well illustrated with over 75 photo- 
graphs and charts on all phases of reclaim- 
ed rubber manufacture and _ production. 
Included in the chapter on Manufacture is 
a series of interesting flow diagrams on the 
various commercial reclaiming processes— 


Digester (Alkali), Pan, and Acid. 


The book contains a wealth of historical, 
commercial and some technical data of in- 
terest and value to the rubber manufacturer 
as well as to the student and others interest- 
ed in the subject of rubber reclaiming. 


by JOHN M. BALL 


CONTENTS 


1. Early History; 2. Mitchell and the Acid Process; 
3. Marks and the Alkali Process; 4. Miscellaneous 
Reclaiming Processes; 5, Companies and Associa- 
tions; 6. Scrap Rubber; 7. Manufacture; 8. Proper- 
ties and Uses; 9. Statistics; 10. World War Il. Epi- 
logue. Bibliography. Index. 


Size—6"x 9” 
248 pages—Indexed 
PRICE (Postpaid) 
$5.00* In United States 


$5.50 in Other Countries 


(*) Add 2% Sales Tax for N. Y. City Addresses 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


RUBBER 


250 West 57th S8t.. 


AGE 
New York 19, N. YW. 
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Production Units 


Banbury Mixers 

Plasticators 

Pelletizers 

Mixing, Grinding 
Warming and 
Sheeting Mills 

Bale Cutters 

Tubing Machines 

Refiners 

Crackers 

Washers 

Calenders 

Hose Machines 

Hydraulic Presses 
and other equip- 
ment for processing 
rubber and 
plastic materials. 
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By applying the principle of 
design-to-fit-the-job, Farrel-Birmingham en- 
gineers have given this 28” x 48” heavy duty 
mill several special features that make it an 
“expert” in sheeting and mottling asphaltic 
tile. 

The Meehanite housings are of the weight 
and proportions ordinarily used for an 84” 
rubber mill: The rolls are unusually large in 
diameter to eliminate a esr! of stock 
“choking” in the bite. To facilitate close tem- 
perature control, the rolls are chamber-bored 
and fitted with rotary joints for circulation 
of heating or cooling medium. 

The full-bronze-lined journal boxes are 
flood lubricated by circulating oil system. 





Improved oil seals prevent oil leakage and 
guard against contamination of stock in 
process. Motor-operated adjustment for the 
front roll and large vernier dials on the ad- 
justing screws simplify accurate roll setting 
and maintenance of correct gauge. Clutches 
permit independent adjustment of either roll 
end, or both ends together. 


A drive gear and pinion on each roll allow 
a far greater range of roll opening than can 
be obtained with connecting gears, increas- 
ing the mill’s versatility and making it 
equally adapted to sheeting and mottling. 
Complete details of this asphaltic tile mill 
or of any of the other F-B production units 
listed here are yours for the asking. 
FB-374 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston 
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Economy Twins for Reinforcing 





CLAY 








SUPREX, a highly refined kaolin clay, 
costs less than °4¢ per pound (F.O.B. 
Mines) yet delivers wear resistance 


comparable with pigments costing sev- 


eral times more. 


Produced from a unique deposit of 
clay, SUPREX combines high rein- 


forcement with low grit to make it the 


standard of the rubber industry. 


SUPREX 


| 


MODULEX 


(H MF) 
(ARBON BLACK 





MODULEX (HMFP), the reinforcing 
furnace black, provides physical prop- 
erties approaching channel black at 
lower cost. It is low heat-generating, pro- 
duces superior tire carcass compounds. 

Blended with channel black, MODU- 
LEX offers economy advantages, too, as 
well as an effective extender during the 


present shortage of channel black. 


j. M. HUBER CORPORATION. 342 Madison Avenue. New York 17, New York 
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Manufacturers of 





WYEX (EPC) 
MODULEX (HMF) 
ESSEX (SRF) 
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Precision of Cut-Growth Test 
for GR-S Vulcanizates 


By ROSS £. MORRIS and ROBERT D. FORD 


Rubber Laboratory, Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif 


When determining the cut-growth resistance of GR-S vul- 
canizates, it is customary to puncture the surface of the 
flexing specimen with a sharp or pointed instrument in order 
to create an initial crack from which the growth can be 
measured. Two methods have been used to make the initial 
crack, namely, nicking with a blade and piercing with a 
needle. The purpose of this investigation was to determine 
the precision of the test when either of these methods is used. 
It was found that better precision is obtained when the sur- 
face is nicked with a razor blade. It was further found that 
the greater precision is obtained when the final crack length 
is used as the criterion instead of crack growth. Final crack 
length and crack growth showed some degree of dependence 
on the thickness of the test specimen at the bottom of the 
groove, but it is doubtful that the close tolerance on thickness 
established by the A.S.T.M. is justified. 


HE laboratory evaluation of GR-S tread stocks for 

cut-growth resistance is an important test because of 

the propensity of GR-S items to be deteriorated in 
service by the rapid growth of accidental cuts. Vila 
(1) was the first investigator to publish data on crack 
growth in GR-S vulcanizates. He obtained very erratic 
results in dynamic flexing tests for the number of flex- 
ures required until the first cracks appeared, but he 
found that after the first cracks had appeared their rate 
of growth was extremely rapid and seemed to be a re- 
producible phenomenon. 

Holt and Knox (2) presented an excellent review of 
the various methods which have been utilized for the 
laboratory testing of cut growth. These methods em- 
ployed different procedures for flexing, different speci- 
men shapes, and different procedures for producing the 
- Note: The opinions or assertations in this article are those of the authors 


and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy 
Department or the Naval service at large. 


initial cut in the specimen. We are concerned here only 
with the different procedures for producing the initial 
cut in the specimen. 

Of the methods summarized by Holt and Knox which 
specifically measure cut growth, eight employed slits 
produced by a razor blade, knife, scalpel or chisel, and 
three employed holes made by a needle. The tentative 
A.S.T.M. specification (3) is in the latter group. 

The reason for the initial cut is to provide a surface 
imperfection from which the rate of growth can be 
measured ; it matters little from the standpoint of simi- 
larity with service conditions whether the initial cut is a 
slit or a hole. The selection of the type of surface im- 
perfection should be governed by the effect on the pre- 
cision (reproducibility) of the test. The main purpose 
of the work reported here was to determine whether a 
slit made by a razor blade or a hole made by a needle 
gives the greater testing precision. Incidental to this de- 
termination, the authors also were interested in finding 
to what extent the rate of crack growth is influenced by 
the thickness of the specimen at the bottom of the 
groove. 


Preparation of Specimens 

The specimens for the flexing test were the De Mattia 
type specified by the A.S.T.M. (3). The specimens were 
prepared from the W.P.B. GR-S tread stock recipe, as 
follows: 


SII Se fk aks 6a i saalbtia'a sneee take 100.0 
eg RS | ere 50.0 
et = Miia ah womans Mehioiciows 5.0 
BRT No. 7 5.0 
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\sitioning specimens in grips of 
MHaASS¢ mbled 


ng machine, 

The mixing, proc ny, curing, conditioning and test 
ing were done in such a manner as to introduce a mini- 
mum of variation between specimens The details of 
these steps tollow 

Mixing and Processing \ll comparable tests were 
performed on specimens obtained from a single 10x20 


inch mill batch. The stock was calendered at 0.040 inch 
thickness 16 to 26 hours 
prepared by plying up lavers of the calendered stock 

inch wide and about 6 inches long, 
grain running lengthwise. The weight 
idjusted to 112 to 116% of the 


specimen 


before curing. Preforms were 
ind cutting strips 
with the calender 
of the 
weight of the molded 


preforms was 


Curing and Conditioning: The specimens were cured 


for 30 minutes at 310° F. in a 6-cavitvy mold and were 
after removing from the 


The minimum thickness of the specimens in the 


cooled in water immediately 
mold 
groove was about 0.15 inch, and the maximum variation 
in this value for specimens tn the same series was 0.008 
inch. This variation is larger than the maximum vari 
ation of 0.003 inch permitted by the A.S.T.M. specifica 
tion (3). The specimens were conditioned in the dark 
at 82° F. + 5° for at least one week before testing. 


Testing [he intentionally variable features of the 
testing were the type of cut made at the bottom of the 
groove in the specimen and the extent of flexing. These 
features will be discussed in the subsequent sections. 
The constant features of the testing were the temper 


ature, the speed of the flexing machine, and the manner 





FIG 2 


Positioning jig, assembled. 





FIG. 3 
tion between grips of 


Jig holding specimens in posi- 


flexing machine 


of installing the specimens in the jaws of the machine. 
The air temperature was maintained at 82° F. + 5° and 
the rate of flexing was 300 cycles per minute. The 
thickness of the specimens at the bottom of the groove 
was determined with a dial micrometer having a hemis 
pherical foot with a 1/16-inch radius. 

A jig was used to help position the specimens evenly 
in the grips of the machine as suggested in the A.S.T.M. 
specification. This jig, which was made from strips of 
phenolic aldehyde resin, is shown unassembled in Figure 
1 and assembled with specimens in Figure 2. The jig 
holding the specimens in position between the grips of 
the flexing machine is shown in Figure 3. The clamped 
specimens after removal of the jig are shown in Figure 
4. Only 10 specimens are shown in the photographs 
for clarity, although 12 specimens were always tested 
together. 

Analysis of Data: The experimental data were ex- 
amined for reproducibility using the accepted criteria of 
standard deviation and coefficient variation. 

/ Xd 
Standard deviation 
\ n 
where d is the deviation of each measurement from the 
arithmetic mean of all the measurements in the series, 
and n is the number of measurements in the series. 


Stan. dev. X 100 
Coefficient of variation 
Av. Measurement 
The smaller the standard deviation and coefficient of 
variation, the better is the reproducibility of the test. 


Preliminary Tests 
The preliminary tests were performed to evaluate 
the precisions obtained when the surface imperfection 
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j 
FIG. 4—Specimens in flexing machine 
after removal of jig 
consisted of (1) a razor blade cut, (2) a partial pene 
tration o# a needle, and (3) a full penetration of a 
needle. In every case, a total of 24 specimens were 
tested in two runs of 12 each. Each group of 12 speci 
mens comprised the specimens from two moldings. 
| Other details of the preliminary tests are given below. 


Tests Ustnc Razor BLADI 


Series The Spr cimen was bent back on itself as 
shown in Figure 5 and a nick made in the bottom center 
of the groove, lengthwise with the groove. The nick was 
cut 1/16-inch deep and %-inch long. The exact length 
of the nick was determined with a measuring micro- 
The flexing machine was adjusted so that during 


scope. 


each stroke the grips appre vached each other to a distance 


FIG. 5—Procedure for nicking specimens 
with razor blade. 
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FIG. 6—Arrangement for obtaining partial penetra 
tion of needle. 


of 134 inches and separated to a distance of 3 inches. 
\fter 50,090 flexing cycles the width of the nick was 
again determined with a measuring microscope. 

Series B—The procedure was the same as the fore 
going except for the extent of flexing and the number 
of tlexes. The extent of flexing was increased by ad 
justing the machine so that during each stroke the grips 
approached each other to a distance of V4 inch and sepa 
rated to a distance of 3 inches. This adjustment of the 
machine is in accordance with the A.S.T.M. specifica 
tion The number of flexes was reduced to 15,000. 


Tests UsinGc PARTIAL PENETRATION OF NEEDLI 


Series C—A needle jig sold by the Precision Scientific 
Company was modified to obtain a partial penetration of 
the needle into the specimen. The half-round position 
ing bar on the table of the jig was removed and the 
plunger was fitted with a square collar provided with 
i set screw. The thickness of the specimen at the bot 
tom center of the groove was determined and the collar 
was adjusted to obtain 0.050-inch penetration of the 
point of the needle. 





FIG. 7—Arrangement for obtaining full penetration 
of needle. 











TaBLe I—SuMMARY OF RESULTS OF PRELIMINARY TESTS 


—Razor Blade Nick—~ 


Surface Imperfection 


--0.05-Inch Penetration 


of Needle— c——-F ull Penetration of Needle———\ 
D 





Series (24 specimens in each) A B G G* 
Diameter of Needle........ , a ——— 0.040 in. 0.049 in. 0.040 in. 0.049 in. 8.049 in 
Minimum Distance between 
Grips during Cycle (max. dis- 
tance always 3 in.).. ' 1% in. ¥% in. 1% in. ¥Y% in. 1% in. 1% in. % in. 
Number of Flexes .......... 50,000 15,000 50,000 15,000 50,000 50,000 15,000 
Average Final Crack Length 0.4361 in. 0.4533 in. 0.2139 in. 0.3318 in. 0.3828 in. 0.2864 in. 0.3798 in. 
Standard Deviation 0.0498 in. 0.0524 in. 0.0562 in. 0.0585 in. 0.0832 in. 0.1008 in. 0.0725 in. 
Coefficient of Variation...... 11.4% 11.6% 26.3% 17.6% 21.7% 35.2% 19.1% 
Average Final Crack Growth 0.3127 in. 0.3414 in. —__+—_- ee —_—_——— —- 
Standard Deviation 0.0482 in. 0.0501 in. — —_—— —_—_—— 
Coefficient of Variation 15.4% 14.7% —— " i oo 

° Present A.S.T.M 

The diameter of the needle was 0.040 inch. The mens nicked with the razor blade were analyzed in two 


specimen was placed on the table of the jig with the 
grooved side up, and the plunger pressed down to drive 
the point of the needle into the bottom center of the 
groove to a depth of 0.050 inch. This operation is shown 
in Figure 6. The prepared specimens were clamped in 
the flexing machine, which was adjusted so that during 
each stroke the grips approached each other to a dis- 
tance of 134 inches and separated to a distance of 3 
inches. After 50,000 flexing cycles the length of the 
cut was determined with a measuring microscope. 

Series D—The procedure was the same as for Series 
C with the following exceptions: (1) the diameter of 
the needle was 0.049 inch, (2) the grips approached 
each other to 3% inch and separated to 3 inches, and 
(3) the specimens were flexed 15,000 cycles. This pro- 
cedure was in agreement with the A.S.T.M. specifica- 
tion except for partial penetration of the needle instead 
of full penetration. 

Tests Ustnc FuLL PENETRATION OF NEEDLE 

Series E—The Precision Scientific needle jig without 
modification was used. The diameter of the needle was 
0.040 inch. The specimen was placed on the table of 
the jig with the grooved side down over the half-round 
positioning bar, and the plunger pressed down to drive 
the needle through the bottom center of the groove to 
full penetration. This operation is shown in Figure 7. 
The prepared specimens were clamped in the flexing 
machine and the machine adjusted so that the grips ap- 
proached each other to a distance of 134 inches and 
separated to a distance of 3 inches. The length of the 
cut was measured after 50,000 cycles. 

Series F—The procedure was the same as for Series 
E. except that the diameter of the needle was 0.049 inch. 
This diameter is in compliance with the A.S.T.M. 
specification. 

Series G—The procedure was the same as for Series 
E with the following exceptions: (1) the diameter of 
the needle was 0.049 inch, (2) the grips approached each 
other to 4% inch and separated to 3 inches, and (3) the 
specimens were flexed 15,000 cycles. These changes 
brought the procedure into complete agreement with the 
A.S.T.M. specification. This is the only series in the 
preliminary tests which was performed entirely in ac- 
cordance with the A.S.T.M. specification. 


RESULTS OF PRELIMINARY TESTS 


The results of the preliminary tests are summarized 
in Table I. The data obtained from the tests of speci- 
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ways. The first way involved only the measurement 
of the final length of the crack; no account was taken 
of the initial length of the nick. The second way in- 
volved the crack growth and therefore took into account 
both of these measurements. 

The coefficients of variation in Table | clearly show 
that the razor blade nick gave better precision than par- 
tial penetration or full penetration of the needles. 
Furthermore, the best precision was obtained when final 
crack length of the razor blade nick was used as a cri- 
terion instead of final crack growth, i. e., when no ac- 
count was taken of the original length of the nick. This 
surprising result is not readily explained since the 
original length of the nick varied somewhat between 
specimens. The data for the original length of the nick 
in the 24 specimens were as follows: average value 
0.1108 inch, standard deviation 0.0108 inch, coefficient 
of variation 9.7%. 

It is easier to understand why the razor blade nick 
gave greater precision than partial penetration or full 
penetration by a needle. It was noted that a crack, 
growing from a hole made by a needle, often started at 
an angle to the axis of the groove in the specimen and 
then straightened out parallel with the groove. The 
final crack length was measured only in the direction 
of the groove so that the wandering of the crack in other 
directions was not taken into account. In contrast, the 
nick made by the razor blade grew only in the direction 
of the groove. 


Final Tests 


In view of these findings, it was thought advisable to 
make a more thorough check of the precision of the 
A.S.T.M. method and of the method using the razor 
blade nick. It was decided to include another variation 
of the needle method in this program since, in spite of 
the previous results, it would appear that the needle 
method should give more uniform results than the razor 
blade method because of the greater uniformity of the 
initial cut. The new variation of the needle method was 
the same as the A.S.T.M method except that an 0.025- 
inch diameter needle was used. This was found to be 
the smallest diameter needle which would not break 
when pushed through the specimen. 

In each of the final tests, a total of 48 specimens were 
tested in four runs of 12 each. Each group of 12 speci- 
mens comprised the specimens from four moldings. 
Other details of the final tests are given below. 
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Test UsinGc Razor BLADE 


Series H—Same as Series B. 
Test Usinc FuLL PENETRATION OF NEEDLE 
Series I—Same as Series G. This is the only series 


in the final tests which was performed entirely in ac- 
cordance with the A.S.T.M. specification. 

Series J—Same as Series G except that the needle 
diameter was 0.025 inch. 

The results of the final tests are summarized in Table 
Il. These data confirm the previous conclusions regard- 
ing the greater precision, first, of the razor blade nick 
test over the full needle penetration test, and second, of 
the razor blade nick test using final crack length as the 
criterion over the same test using final crack growth as 
the criterion. It is surprising to note, however, that the 
coefficients of variation in these final tests were about 
one half of those in the preliminary tests which used 
the same procedure. 

Use of the 0.025-inch diameter needle reduced the 
precision of the test to a marked degree. There seems 
to be nothing that can be done to improve the precision 
of the test using needle penetration. 


Correlation With Thickness 


As pointed out previously, the current A.S.T.M. speci- 
fication requires that the minimum thickness in_ the 
groove of test specimens being compared shall not dif- 
fer more than 0.0015 inch from the average of these 
thicknesses. The authors were interested in determining 
the correlation between the minimum thickness in the 
groove and final crack length or crack growth in order 
to determine whether or not this close tolerance is 
necessary. 

Statistical theory offers a means of evaluating corre- 
lation in terms of the correlation coefficient. There are 
several expressions for the correlation, but probably the 
simplest is the following (4): 

yxy 
Coefficient of Correlation 
NO: G2 
where x is the deviation of items in series X from their 
arithmetic mean, 
y is the deviation of items in series Y 
metic mean, 
a, is the standard deviation of X items, 
ao, is the standard deviation of Y items, and 
7 is the number of paired items. 

The coefficient of correlation can assume any value 
between —1 and +1 inclusive. It is usually considered 
that no correlation exists unless the coefficient of varia- 
0.5 or greater than +0.5. 


from their arith- 


tion is less than 





Tasite I[—SuMMARY OF RESULTS OF FINAL TESTS 
Razor Full Penetration 

Surface Imperfection Blade Nick * of Needle 
Series (48 specimens in each) H I+ J 
Diameter of Needle.. a te . - 0,049 in. 0.025 in. 
Average Final Crack Length 0.5876in. 0.5655 in. 0.4108 in. 
Standard Deviation ....e. 0.0362in. 0.0614in. 0.1125in 
Coefficient of Variation...... 6.2% 10.9% 27.4% 
Average Final Crack Growth 0.4747 in. — i - —— 


Standard Deviation tecee GOSS —— -—_—_—— 
Coefficient of Variation...... 71% - - 
* Average initial nick length, 0.1127 inch 
Standard deviation of nick length, 0.0117 inch 


Coefficient of oo 10.4% 
| Present A.S." 
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Taste IJ]I—Coerricrents oF CorRRELATION OF CRACK 
LENGTH AND CRACK GROWTH WITH SPECIMEN 


THICKNESS 
Surface Imperfection ............. Razor Full Penetration 
Blade Nick of Needle 
| ie ye Pa AE Me Bray o£ eB. H [* J 
Needle Diameter, inch............ — 0.049 0.025 
Specimen Thickness at Gruove: 
Average in Series, inch.......... 0.156 0.156 0.157 
Maximum in Series, inch........ 0.159 0.158 0.160 
Minimum in Series, inch........ 0.153 0.153 0.152 
Maximum Deviation from Aver- 
ee I Sea es ce 0.003 0.003 0.005 
Coefficient of Correlation of Speci- 
men Thickness with 
Pinal Crack Length..........:. 0.36 0.28 0.07 
eae ee — — 





*A.S.T.M. 





The final test results offered for this analysis four 
sets of data, each consisting of 48 paired items (crack 
growth or crack length versus minimum thickness). 
The coefficients of correlation based on these four sets 
of data were calculated and are given in Table III. 

The coefficients in Table III show that final crack 
length and crack growth were affected by the thickness 
of the specimen at the bottom of the groove in a posi- 
tive manner, i. e., as the thickness increased, the rate of 
crack growth increased. This is logical, since with the 
same degree of bending, the stress in the rubber on the 
outside of the bend would be greater for thicker speci- 
mens. 

The magnitude of the coefficients indicates that while 
there was correlation between thickness of the specimen 
and the rate of crack growth, the degree of correlation 
was far from perfect. For that reason the authors be- 
lieve that the range of thicknesses used in this study 
was not excessive, and that the A.S.T.M. requirement 
for a tolerance of only plus or minus 0.0015 inch in 
the thickness of the specimens being compared is too 
rigid. 


Conclusions 

The following conclusions were reached as a result 
of this work: 

1. Cut growth resistance can be measured with 
greater precision if the initial imperfection in the rub- 
ber specimen is a nick made by a razor blade rather 
than a hole caused by the partial or complete penetra- 
tion of a needle. 

2. Changing the needle diameter from 0.049 inch to 
0.025 inch reduces the precision of the test when com- 
plete penetration is used. 

3. Greater precision is obtained when using the razor 
blade nick if the criterion is final crack length instead 
of crack growth. 

4. The rate of crack growth is correlated to the thick- 
ness of the specimen at the bottom of the groove, but 
the correlation is not significant enough to justify a 
tolerance of only plus or minus 0.0015 inch as called 
for in the present A.S.T.M. specification, 
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se of Direct-Fired Warm Air Heaters 
ids Production of Rubber Latex Toys 


ERKSATILITY of direct-fired warm air heaters in 

the new plant of Rempel Manufacturing, Inc., in 

Akron, permits the use of the units as combination 
space and process heaters during the winter and as air 
circulators during the summer, according to the Dravo 
Corporation, of Pittsburgh, Penna., manufacturers of 
the heaters. 

In the building occupied by Rempel, two Dravo Coun 
terflo gas-fired space heaters were installed early last 
year. One is of 750,000 Btu capacity and the other of 
400,000 Btu Operating on the principle of “working 
level” recirculation of warm air, the units establish and 
maintain comfortable temperatures for Rempel’s em 
ployees. At the same time, they aid in the firm’s pro 
duction of molded rubber toys. Rempel’s protected 
method of manufacturing rubber toys tn shapes, not 
always possible to achieve by dipping or pressing, 1n 
volves the use of special molds into which rubber latex 
is poured 

Warm air being discharged at a velocity of some 2000 
ft. per minute from the Dravo heater in the main work 
ing area of the plant also aids the Rempel process. In 
the summer, the Dravo unit 1s operated without heat to 
circulate air in the same mannet 

\fter the loys have been removed from the molds, 
they are yvulcamized and painted, either manually or with 
a spray gun. This process permits most economical pro 
duction of oddly shaped rubber toys 

Kempel’s new plant is 192 ft. long and 60 ft. wide 
One story high, the walls are 12 in. tile and the floor is 
5 in. concrete. The larger Dravo heater serves an area 
containing 7,200 sq. ft. while the smaller maintains de 
sign temperature in the remaining 4,320 sq. ft. 

\lthough the roof is 18 ft. high, it was found that the 
units established a comfort zone in the working area 
with a minimum heat loss through the roof because of 





A section of the manufacturing area in Rempel’s plant 

is shown above. The duct system is used to remove 

paint fumes. The entire plant is heated by two direct. 

fired units operating on the principle of “working level” 
recirculation of warm air 
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View of the 400,000-Btu Dravo heater with three dis 

charge nozzles, one of which is connected to a duct. The 

vent stack can be seen at the right. This unit maintains 

comfortable working conditions in an area of 4,320 
square feet 


the effective method of heat distribution. Cold air is 
drawn from the floor into the base of the heater through 
louvered openings. It is passed first over two banks of 
economizer tubes through which the gases of combus 
tion travel en-route to the vent stack, then over a stain- 
less steel combustion chamber and is finally discharged 
about eight feet above the floor into the working area. 
The larger heater has four discharge outlets, while the 
smaller has three 

Drafts are virtually non-existent because the rate of 
flow of cool air along the floor to the heater is low. Tem 
perature of the air entering the heater is raised about 80 
degrees as it sweeps the economizer tubes and combus 
tion chamber. Combustion efficiency of 80 to 85 per cent 
is achieved resulting in fuel economies. 

Because of the location of the overhead discharge 
nozzles above workers’ heads warm air is distributed 
uniformly throughout the entire plant area thereby elimi 
nating any worker complaints of annoying drafts or 
overheated gusts of air. 

Occupying a minimum amount of space, the two 
heaters that perform a dual job space and process heat- 
ing—in Rempel’s plant, were installed by three simple 
operations. Only the fuel, power and vent stack con- 
nections had to be made. The Dravo Direct-Fired 
Heaters eliminate the need for a boiler room or steam 
pipes and air ducts. Furthermore, no full time attendant 
is required. 

Since delivery of heat-is almost instantaneous when 
the heaters are started, the thermostats are set at lower 
temperatures during non-working hours with the assur- 
ance that design temperatures will be restored quickly 
when needed. In milder weather, the heaters can be 
turned off c ympletely at night. 


1g 
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Preparation, Properties and Applications of 
Geon Paste Resin 


By M. N. BURLESON 


Development Engineer, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


HE search for simplicity in processing and fabri 

cat:ng techniques is a task of all industries. To reach 

a goal, newly evolved materials, products or processes 
must be gained without loss of quality or rate of pro 
duction. These facts, while not new, are nevertheless 
frequently overlooked. Applied to the plastics industry, 
they should operate continuously if better and less ex 
pensive materials are to be offered to a public that is 
trying to retake the lost ground in the shift from a 
“sellers” to a “buyers” market. 

\ development of importance in the vinyl plastics 
held, that provides simplicity in processing, is a true 
polyvinyl chlorick forming resin recently an 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. This new 
thermoplastic, called Paste Resin, is most 
significant in that it is easily dispersed in plasticizer, 
and with minimum of equipment, may be molded, 
cast, coated or dipped. It eliminates — the 
sity for heavy and expensive mixing equipment and 
will produce the same type products commonly made by 
calendering, solution and latex coatings. The whole 
concept of Geon paste resin can be exemplified by 
briefly pointing out the marked differentiation in proc 
essing techniques between Geon latex, solution and paste 


paste 


(eon 


neces 


coalings. 

Geon latex is a dispersion of very small particles of 
vinyl, chloride resin in water. Plasticization is accom 
plished by adding a concentrated emulsion of plasticizer 
to the latex. In coating applications, the water phase 
of the dispersion must first be evaporated, after which 
the deposited plasticizer and resin particles are fused 
by exposure to a temperature of 300° F. Evaporation 
requires heating equipment of varying size depending 
upon the application. 

In solution coating with Geon resins, a solvent such 
as methyl ethyl ketone is added to the resin together 
with a plasticizer. Due to limited solubility, it is neces 
sary to use large quantities of solvent and there is 
danger of the solution gelling, which makes application 
very difficult. Solvents are definite fire hazards and 
their high cost requires expensive recovery equipment. 

Geon paste formulation obviates several objections 
inherent in the latex and solution systems. With this 
recent development, it is possible to disperse Geon resin 
in plasticizer, and then with simple processing equip- 
ment and proper heat treatment, produce an article pos 
sessing the same excellent qualities of the resin mixed 
and applied on conventional equipment to equivalent 
resin plasti ‘izer ratios. Success of this method for for 
mulating paste resin depends upon the fact that solva 
tion or plasticization of the resin is extremely slow at 
room temperature. As a result, it is possible, when op- 
erating at room temperature, to blend resin and plas- 
ticizer with the plasticizer serving as a vehicle to carry 
the resin. At room temperature the plasticizer remains 
as a separate liquid or external lubricant for the resin. 
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However, upon heating, plasticization takes place with 
the liquid plasticizer being absorbed by the resin. This 
fusion of resin and plasticizer forms a tough, solid and 
useful flexible mass. 

In conventional processes where vinyls are calendered, 
extruded, or molded, heat is necessary during at least 
two operations. The resin is first plasticized on a hot 
mill and then calendered by hot rolls or extruded 
through a hot die. In the paste system, heat is necessary 
once and must be sufficient to drive the plasticizer into 
the resin. This necessitates heating the mass to 325 
350° F. for the fluxing or fusion of the resin and plas- 
ticizer. The physical properties of the resultant articles 
are dependent on how successful this heating process 1s 
completed. Since there is no chemical reaction involved, 
it means that the mass is simply brought to the desired 
temperature. 

Geon paste resin is a free flowing white powder with 
a specific gravity of 1.40. Particle size ranges from 1 
to 30 microns with a mean diameter of 8 to 10 microns. 
With proper wet or dry grinding, the agglomerates may 
be broken down to a 1 to 5 micron range which is op 
timum for most paste formulations. In some cases, it 
may not be necessary to grind the resin at all 


Formulation 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company has developed a 
series of paste-forming resins varying somewhat in form 
ulating and processing methods and also in the inal 
physical properties obtained. In order to describe a paste 
forming system in the most simplified way, the new 
Geon 100 x 210 has been selected for description in this 
article. The properties of this resin are shown in 
Table I. 

Geon paste resin is applicable to two distinct formu 
lating methods. The first of these is a straight resin 
plasticizer mixture, where the resin is merely dispersed 
in plasticizer by simple stirring. The other involves the 
addition of a volatile diluent to the resin-plasticizer mix 
ture. This latter method makes possible a wide range of 
hardness in finished products. 


Resin-Plasticizer System: Paste formulation using 





TABLE | TypPIcAL PROPERTIES OF GEON 100-X-210 
WitH VARYING AMOUNTS OF RESIN AND PLASTICIZER 


Geon 100-X-210 ....... 45 50 55 60 65 70 
Dioctyl Pthalate ...... 55 50 45 40 35 30 
Hardness (after fusion) 

(Durometer A) ..... 50 55 65 70 80 90 
Initial Viscosity * (Cen- 

ee Peers 1,000 2,900 3,000 3,500 7,500 87,000 


* A single reading taken with a Synchro-Lectric Viscosimeter. 
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the resin-plasticizer system is quite simple. The best 
dispersion is obtained by ad ling the resin to the plas- 
ticizer and, for some applications, this is accomplished 
by simply stirring. An ink mill employing only a few 
passes may also be used to give an excellent dispersion. 
Care must be exercised however to cool the rolls as heat 
will thicken the paste mixture. For coatings that are 
not subsequently embossed, it is advisable, if simple 
mixing is used, to dry-grind the resin. This grinding is 
not necessary for molding applications. 

The fabricator should never lose sight of the concept 
for which a paste resin is designed, that is, a fluid and 
easily applied thermoplastic material. Thus, the choice 
of plasticizer is extremely important. Selection should 
be limited to those that give the formulation a low vis 
cosity and a slow rate of solvent action at room tem 
and when heat is applied, plasticize the resin 
rapidly to produce a solid fused mass. Other properties 
to be considered when choosing a plasticizer are low 
temperature flexibility, volatility, odor, color and com 
patibility. Recommended plasticizers are dioctyl 
phthalate, trioctyl phosphate and di-n-octyl phthalate. | 

Blends of plasticizers such as dioctyl phthalate and 
triethylene glycol esters have proven useful in lowering 
the viscosity and reducing thixotropy. There are many 
more combinations that may be used. It is si nply a 
matter of keeping in mind the properties desired in the 


perature, 


finished product. 
Resin-Plasticizer-Diluent Paste 
ploying a diluent are also relatively simple. The prin 
ciple advantage of this system is that the diluent 
provides additional volume and retains fluidity during 
fabrication even with low plasticizer content. Thus, it 
gain varying degrees of 


formulations em- 


is possible with this system to 
hardness in the finished product. Straight chain ali 
phatics just above the gasoline range in molecular 
weight are recommended as diluents because they do not 
swell the resins, thereby maintaining low viscosity and 
increased storage life. The evaporation rate with this 
type of diluent is rapid enough so that none will remain 


after the resin has been fused. Small quantities of 
active solvents such as ketones and esters may be added 
to the mixture as an aid in stabilizing the mix. These 


ingredients also help in the fusing process by softening 
the resin for the plasticizer. 

The choice of plasticizer for the diluent system is 
very important for, as in the resin-plasticizer system, 
it must act as the dispersant as well as the plasticizer. 





Coating fabric with Geon paste resin using a labora- 
tory knife coater. 
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Dioctyl phthalate is commonly used; however, other 
plasticizers deserve consideration. Blending of plas- 
ticizers in this system is also desirable because fre- 
quently the dispersing qualities may be controlled in this 
manner. 

General Formulating Practice: Like all organic ma- 
terial, Geon resin tends to decompose to some extent on 
exposure to high temperatures. Consideration should 
be given to the use of heat stabilizers such as SN or 
V-1-N_ with paste resin to reduce the possibility of 
heat breakdown during the fusion. 

Paste formulations, unless controlled, exhibit unusual 
flow properties. The extent to which thixotropy (struc- 
tural buildup on standing and breakdown on mixing ) 
concerns a formulator depends upon the end-use of the 
mixture. For coating, casting or dipping, it is not a 
desirable condition and must be controlled. This can 
be done in the resin-plasticizer system by using a blend 
of various plasticizers. In the resin-plasticizer diluent 
thixotropy may be controlled by the use of 


system, 
active solvents for the resin such as methyl-isobuty] 
ketone. These materials serve as dispersants for the 


resin and aid the plasticizer in giving a stable dispersion. 
This active solvent also serves to lower the fusion tem 
perature somewhat and improves the film forming prop- 
erties of the paste resin. Because the active solvents 
cause the resin to swell slightly as the paste is heated, 
plasticization take place more easily. 

Other ingredients added to Geon paste resin include 
colors, fillers and stabilizers such as lead carbonate or 
lead silicate. An unlimited choice of colors, frem the 
delicate pastels to the rich bright hues, may be used in 
paste formulations. Titanium ‘dioxide, lead titanate and 
basic lead carbonate are all acceptable as base or cover- 
ing pigments. 

The choice of color pigments 1S generally governed 
by the stability of the shade with respect to heat and 
light. Colors that have been satisfactory for conven 
tional Geon compounding also show good results with 
Geon paste resin. They are anthraquinone and indan 
threne blues, yellows and orange; phthalocyanine blues 
and greens; and the cadmium and lithol reds. 

Fillers such as clay or whiting should have as low 
an oil absorption factor as possible. The maximum 
amount of plasticizer is then available for lubrication 
and dispersion of the resin. 

\ll pigments should be added to the paste mix as dis 
persions in pl isticizer. This should be particularly true 
in simple mixing when using the resin-plasticizer for- 
mulation, because stirring will not disperse the loading 
agent or color sufficiently. In the resin - plasticizer 
diluent system the mixing efficiency of the ink roll 
ball mill will be enhanced by adding the pigments as 
dispersions 2-3 hours before the milling is complete. 


- 


Applications 


Applications for Geon paste fields 
of low pressure and cast molding, spread and dip coat- 
ing. Products can be made equivalent to and be of the 
same quality as those commonly made by calendering, 
molding, solution and latex coating. Laboratory experi 
ments have shown excellent reproductions of surface, 
good stability and no residu: al stress or strains when 
using paste material. 

On the basis of present trends, paste technology gives 
every indication of competing for and capturing a sub- 
stantial part of the vinyl sheeting business. Solution 
coating is an old industry and has not only had the dis- 
advantage of expensive and dangerous solvents but has 
been encumbered with the fact that substantial coatings 


resin cover the 
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have always required a great many passes through the 
coating machine. The new paste process permits laying 
down of films or coatings up to twenty mils thick in 
one operation. Therefore, the range of films that can 
be produced by paste processes can be varied to include 
thin films useful in good packaging, films of medium 
gauge for raincoats, shower curtains, aprons, etc., and 
heavy films practical for upholstery and luggage. More- 
over, these films respond to embossing techniques in the 
same way as those produced by any other process. 
Single pass operation will be a powerful stimulus in 
converting conventional methods to this new and eco- 
nomical technique. 

Heretofore, in molding polyvinyl materials, it has 
been necessary to use either injection or compression 
molding machinery. Articles molded from Geon paste 
resin exhibit the same excellent service qualities as those 
obtained from conventional resins. Since they are ther- 
moplastic and will deform with heat, products that will 
undergo high heat, are not suggested. Gaskets, shoe 
soling, printing rolls and novelty items are only a few 
of the articles that can be molded with this new low 
pressure technique. Children’s toys, including ex- 
quisitely molded dolls, can be made by paste molding 
processes. Never before have the properties of vinyl 
resins been within the scope of such applications in 
which the desirable features of tear strength, non- 
toxicity and permanence are so necessary. 

The electrical industry has for years been searching 
for a material with which to fill the voids in the cores 
of large electrical cable. These voids have always been 
troublesome because of ionization difficulties that, dur- 
ing a moment of electrical stress, might quickly cause 
failure of the cable. Geon paste formulations have 
shown promise in this type of use because they can be 
so readily forced into the interstices of cables and fused 
in place. 

The use of Geon paste resin in dipping appli- 
cations are extremely interesting. Using the resin-plas- 
ticizer formulation, it is possible to obtain a very thick 
coating with a single dip. Dipping is aided by pre- 
heating the article to be coated. Preheating sets a thick 
layer of paste next to the dipped surface. The quantity 
of paste compound picked up by a dipped article can be 
controlled by the viscosity of the formulation and by the 
amount of heat added to the dipped part. If a thin coat- 
ing is desired, it is not necessary to preheat for enough 
material clings to the article to give a smooth continuous 
film. Large potential volume is indicated for dipping 
with paste materials for such applications as gloves, 
toys, dish drainers, plating racks and thin-walled elec- 
trical insulations. 


Processing 

Processing with Geon paste resin follows the same 
pattern of simplicity as exhibited in the technique of 
formulation. Mixing and grinding is commonly accom- 
plished through the use of a pebble mill. Flint pebbles 
or porcelain balls are preferable as a grinding media. 
Steel balls may be used if care is exercised to prevent 
iron contamination, since iron causes discoloration and 
may initiate breakdown of the base resin. 

Certain precautions must be followed during grind- 
ing, mixing and handling operations. Heat build-up 
should be kept at a minimum, since heat from any 
source causes a marked increase in the viscosity of a 
paste formulation. Care should be exercised to cool the 
mixture while stirring or grinding. Storage of the mix 
prior to use should be in a cool place away from radi- 
ators and steam pipes, for the same reason. 
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Removal of cast Geon paste film from paper carrier 
after fusion. 


The casting of thin films one to four mils in thick- 
ness is a relatively simple operation. The paste is coated 
on a temporary support such as a stainless steel belt, 
fused with heat, and the resultant film stripped from 
the carrier. Casting films with pastes enables a processor 
to control the gauge of film to very close tolerances, 
down to one ten-thousandth of an inch. This is a de 
cided advantage which is becoming more and more im- 
portant in view of recent progress in electronic heat 
sealing, a process that requires extremely close gaug: 
tolerance of the vinyl film, for fabricating finished 
products. 

Low pressure molding techniques formerly confined 
to the casting or pouring resins, that could only be con 
densed or polymerized, are now possible with paste for 
mulation. A fabricator is now able to get the desirable 
properties of a polyvinyl material without expensive 
molds and machinery of conventional methods. Since 
a Geon paste resin formulation is a liquid and will fuse 
and knit together with application of heat, it is a simple 
operation to obtain molded polyvinyl materials without 
applying pressure. With the resin-plasticizer system, 
there is practically no shrinkage in the mold because of 
the absence of a chemical reaction or the loss of 
volatiles. Liquid plasticizers have a small degree of 
volatility, hence their small shrinkage. 

The use of the resin-plasticizer diluent system for 
impregnations is an extremely interesting application. 
Here too, conventional techniques and equipment can 
be used. That is, the formulation can be applied to a 
base material in a bath, the excess removed with rolls, 
and the resin fused at a temperature of 325-350° F. 


Conclusion 


Paste type resins respond to fundamentally simple 
formulating and processing methods. They can be con 
verted to plastic products which have excellent physical 
and chemical properties. Paste technology has already 
demonstrated that it can produce superior products to 
those made by older conventional methods. This can be 
clearly seen in the unsupported vinyl sheeting and film 
markets where paste resins have achieved high strength, 
freedom from residual strain, uniform properties in all 
directions and extremely close gauge tolerances——all this 
with sound economy. 
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Status of the Rubber Manufacturing Industry in Europe 


S reported in our December, 1947, issue, the principal 
. apeches at the meeting of the Ontario Rubber Sec- 
tion of the Chemical Institute of Canada held in Toronto 
on December 9, 1947, was R. E. Hatsch, manager, sales 
and technical service division, Polymer Corporation, 
Ltd. Mr. Hatsch discussed some of the impressions of 
conditions in Europe received during an eight-month 
tour of that continent he made during the past year 
Some of his comments pertaining to the rubber manu- 
facturing industries of various European countries are 
reproduced below : 
Vorway: Norway's normal rubber consumption is 3, 
000 tons per year. One group, Askim Gummivarefabrik, 
consumes about 80% and is the only tire producer in the 


country. Askim also produces footwear and mechanical 
goods. Their technical staff is sound and progressiv 
hey have a technical information agreement with the 
Dayton Rubber Co. in the United States. The industry 
in general is very interested in the development of man 
made rubbers and some of the companies are using 
limited quantities of GR-S on a regular basis. uty! 
tubes are be ing produc ed « x pe rimentally and tested. 
Sweden: The big four | S. companies control the 
market, either with direct subsidiaries or in partnership 
with Swedish firms. The only independent large firm is 
l'retorn, a footwear producer Cheir methods are pro 
PTessive and thet equipment very good They produce 
excellent footwear, most of it molded. Most of the plants 
are expanding their production substantially to take car« 


of the market formerly supplied by Germany. Sweden’s 
total rubber consumption is approximately 7,000 tons 
per yeat Some man-made rubber is being used on 
regular basis, especially by the mechanical goods and 
wire and cable peopk 

Finland: The rubber industry is controlled bv the 
l‘inske Gummifabrik, whose two plants consume 85% 


of Finland’s rubber consumption of 3.000 tons per 


vear. Their parent plant in Tammerfors (northern Fin 
land) is comparatively small but is being enlarged and 
modernized his firm has used man-made rubber and 
is interested in the various types. Unfortunately, how 
ever, Finland has no dollars and Russia is now supplying 


her with buna from the German plants 
Denmark: The rubber industry is limited but active 
None of the firms produce auto tires on more than an 


experimental scale Bicevele tires and tubes are the 
biggest items since Copenhagen alone has more than 
500,000 cyclists Of the total rubber consumption of 
approximately 2,000 tons per year, Dansk Galoche and 
Schionning & Arve consume approximately 75%. Wir 
and cable firms account for most of the rest. Produc 
tion ts limited pretty well to domestic demand 

Holland; The Dutch rubber manufacturing industry 
was never particularly strong. Most of the production 
has been limited to bicycle tires, tubes and other prod 
ucts. Just recently, however, Vredestein, affiliated with 
(,oodrich, have started production of auto tires. 
Michelin have now built a small plant and will produce 
cycle tires and tubes. Many of the plants were com 
pletely or partially destroyed during the war. The others 
lost much of their equipment. Most of the plants are 
being modernized. Some GR-S is being used and Butyl 
experimental work is being carried on in both tube and 
wire and cable industry 

Belgium: The rubber industry is dominated by the 
Englebert company, which consumes approximately 35% 
of the total consumption of 7,000 tons per year. Two 
French firms, Michelin and Bergougnan, also have 
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plants, and Pirelli operates a general rubber products 
plant. A number of the smaller consumers, plus several 
large wire and cable companies, make up the total. Most 
of the plants are pretty old. 

France: The rubber industry consumed more than 
58,000 tons in 1946, and of this total 29,000 tons was 
man-made rubber. Total consumption in 1947 was 
expected to be nearly 75,000 tons, of which about 
13,000 tons will be man-made rubber. 1948 consump- 
tion is expected to increase by 10%. The largest con- 
sumer is the Michelin Company, which produces tires 
and tubes only. Other large consumers are Dunlop, 
Kleber (formerly Goodrich), Bergougnan, Englebert, 
Hutchinson and Renault. These firms consume approxi- 
mately 58,000 tons per year. The remaining 22,000 tons 
are consumed by about 100 smaller firms and the wire 
and cable industry. The industry in general is quite well 
equipped and most secretive about its activities. The 
technical staffs of some of the firms are among the 
finest in the world. 

Switzerland: The rubber industry is comparatively 
small. The largest plant is the Firestone plant near 
Basel, which is the largest producer of auto tires and 
tubes. This plant uses approximately 40% of Switzer 
land’s total consumption of 3,500 tons per year. Several 
other plants produce a variety of mechanical goods, 
bicycle tires and tubes, and footwear. The Swiss plants, 
generally speaking, are very modern and well run. Both 
GR-S and Butyl have been used and substantial quan 
tities of man-made rubber are still used 

Italy: The rubber industry consists of three larg 
companies, the largest of which is the Pirelli Company. 
[his firm, manufacturing all types of rubber articles, 
including wire and cable, uses approximately 60% of 
Italy’s consumption of approximately 20,000 tons pet 
year. Of this total about 20% was GR-S in 1947. In 
addition to the parent Pirelli Company, there are a great 
number of smaller firms, directly or indirectly controlled 
by the Pirelli group. The second largest company is a 
subsidiary of the French Michelin concern, and the third 
is a subsidiary of the French Hutchinson concern, manu 
facturing only mechanical goods, footwear, bicycle tires 
and tubes. The smaller companies total some 150. Most 
of these possess only two mills and curing presses 

Czechoslovakia: The total rubber hydrocarbon con 
sumption is approximately 15,000 tons per year. All 
the major rubber factories are nationalized. The Bata 
factory at Zlin, which manufactures all types of rubber 
articles, consumes approximately 60% of the total. The 
old Michelin ‘plant, now nationalized under the nam« 
of Mitas, manufactures tires and tubes and consumes 
12%. Four other plants consume most of the remaindet 
Purchases of raw materials are all made through the 
nationalized export-import group, which in the case of 
rubber 1s Kotva, the former Bata export-import agency 

England: In 1946 the United Kingdom’s rubber con 
sumption was 126,000 tons. In 1947 they will consume 
140,000 tons, and the objective for 1948 is 200.000 tons 
The greatest consumers are the Dunlop group whos« 
large factories have been expanded conside1 rbly. The 
new Speke plant, a converted aircraft factory, is a huge, 
well laid out unit. The equipment is all modern and this 
plant was expected to be operating at an annual capacity 
of nearly 25,000 tons by the end of 1947. Subsidiaries 
of U.S. and Continental companies, such as Goodyear, 
Firestone, Michelin and Pirelli, have large plants pro 
ducing all types of rubber articles. Other U.S. firms 
have interest in leading British producers. 
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(vances in Rubber During 1947 


By V. A. COSLER and S. W. McCUNE, III 


Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


HE enactment of Public Law No. 24, early in 1947 

by the Eightieth Congress, was an important step 

in the formation of a national policy on rubber. This 
legislation authorized the continuation of the wartime 
industry controls until March 1, 1948, so that permanent 
legislation could be prepared which would establish 
a long term policy on rubber as a national security 
measure (1, 2). The establishment of a permanent 
synthetic rubber program has been encouraged by the 
rubber manufacturing industry (3, 4, 189). 

The consumption of natural and synthetic rubber 
continued at a high rate during 1947 and the prospects 
of the future indicate that this rate of consumption 
may be continued (5, 6, 7, 185, 186). Free commercial 
trading was resumed in-natural rubber and increased 
quantities have been available. In many products the 
use of natural rubber is unrestricted and some natural 
rubber may be used in the manufacture of all types 
of finished products. 


Rubber Production 


The development of a new chemical industry, capable 
of producing synthetic rubber at a rate of 1,000,000 
long tons per year, has been described in a review of 
the governmental activities in the production of syn 
thetic rubber (184). 

Improved processes for the preparation of crude rub 
ber have been developed which employ continuous 
coagulation of Hevea latex (8) Research in the de 
velopment of rubber bearing plants has been continued 
under government sponsorship (9). A summary has 
been prepared which describes the prope rties of the 
various grades of plantation and wild rubbers (77, 
188) 

\ continuous process has been developed for the 
isolation of GR-M from latex (10). GR-S polymers 
may be divided into seven different groups according 
to their composition and properties (11) and synthetic 
latices may be classed into four distinctly different 
types (12). 


Research and Development 


The vulcanization of rubber with sulfur has been re 
viewed from a theoretical and practical point of view 
(13). New studies have been made of the sulfur link 
age in vulcanized rubber (7/4, 194) and the change in 
properties which rubber undergoes during cure (15) 
Phenol formaldehyde derivatives have been evaluated 
as vulcanizing agents for rubber (16). Vulcanization 
by the Peachey process, involving alternate exposure 
of specimens to sulfur dioxide and hydrogen sulfide, 
resulted in good cures of compounds of all types of 
synthetic rubber with the exception of GR-M (17). 
The chemical structure of certain organic accelerators 


Note: This report was presented at the meeting of the Rubber and Plas 
tics Division of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., on December 4, 1947 
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was studied in the light of their effect upon rubber 
vulcanization (18). 

The oxidation of rubber has been investigated from 
a kinetic point of view (19), and new data has been 
developed on the rate of the rubber-oxygen reaction 
(20). The factors affecting the aging of vulcanized 
rubber have been reviewed and methods of preserva 
tion of rubber products developed (180). «Measure 
ments of thermal decomposition of various rubber com 
positions in air show that exothermic decomposition 
takes place when compounds are heated rapidly to a 
temperature of 300°C. (21). An evaluation of the 
effect of copper on the accelerated aging characteristics 
of neoprene has led to the development of methods of 
minimizing its effect (22). 

Further support has been given to the theory that 
the cracking of stretched rubber during outdoor ex 
posure is due to atmospheric ozone (23). Other fac 
tors affecting the oxidation of GR-S have also been 
evaluated (24, 25, 26). Study of the structure of long 
chain polymers as revealed by X-rays has been con 
tinued by physicists (195). 

The .electrical conductivity of natural rubber and 
GR-S compounds containing acetylene carbon blacks has 
been measured (174). The dielectric properties of mix 
tures of polystyrene and polybutadiene, as well as other 
rubber compounds, have been studied (175,176). The 
heat conductivity of various rubber compositions has 
been investigated over a wide temperature range (43 
’ermeability of rubber-like materials to gases has been 
described in terms of the solubility and diffusion of 
the gas in rubber (27, 28, 29). 

Determinations of the swelling of natural and syn 
thetic rubber compounds, when immersed in various 
organic liquids, has provided valuable comparative data 
(30). The solubility of unvulcanized rubber in hydro 
carbons is indicative of the effect of solvents on the 
vulcanized elastomer (191). The effect of various 
types of carbon blacks upon the swelling properties of 
different synthetic rubbers has been the subject of sev 
eral investigations (31, 32, 33). 

Synthetic rubbers have been tested for fabric to 
fabric adhesions (183). A review of the factors in 
fluencing the strength of a rubber-brass bond presented 
evidence that the bond was a physical one rather than 
a chemical one (34). Improved methods of bonding 
rubber to metal have been developed (192, 193) 

The rubber reclaiming industry has continued its 
efforts to improve the properties of reclaimed rubber. 
Experiments have resulted in the development of a 
method for estimating the quantity of GR-S in rubber 
reclaim (35). Studies of the chemical reactions which 
take place during the reclaiming of rubber have con- 
tinued (36, 179). New chemicals for the reclaiming 
of rubber have been developed (37). A comprehensive 
treatise has been prepared covering the history of re- 
claimed rubber, methods for its manufacture, its prop- 
erties and uses (38). 








The activities of the National Bureau of Standards 
in evaluating and testing rubber-like materials have been 
A bibliography lists all the publications by 
this Bureau on the subject of rubber (40). Methods 
for the evaluation of small quantities of synthetic 
polymers have aided the research in the improvement of 
synthetic rubber (42) 

The stability of polychloroprene dispersions and neo 
prene latices at low temperatures and in the presence 
of acidic materials has been the subject of considerable 
research (44-47). Polymers of the GR-S type which 
have low water absorption properties have been de 
veloped for use in wire and cable insulation (48, 49). 

The importance of fatty acids and their soaps in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber has been described 
(50), and data has been published on the action of 
hydroquinone as an inhibitor of polymerization (51) 
New mercaptans have been evaluated as modifiers for 
GR-S (181) 

Methods have been developed for concentrating GR 
S latex .(52, 177). GR-S polymers have been frac- 
tronated and the physical properties of the various frac 
The properties of substituted 


reviewed. 


tions determined (53) 
GR-S polymers have also been determined and com 
pared with those of standard compounds (54, 55). 
The use of fluorocarbons as dispensing media has 
made possible the emulsion polymerization of isobuty- 
lene (56). Additional information has been made avail- 
able about the properties of Lactoprene, a polymer of 
ethyl acrylate and chloroethyl vinyl ether, and processes 
for its manufacture on a semi-commercial scale have 


been developed (57, 58) 


Developments in Rubber 

The properties of rubber which are of special in 
terest to engineers include the design factors of elastic 
materials which are applied to isolate, transmit or sup 
port various loads or forces and the factors involved 
in the use of rubber in tension (59, 60, 61). The use 
of rubber parts in springs for commercial vehicles has 
increased (62-67 

Reports have been published on the performance of 
neoprene in experimental tires (69) and on the use 
of all synthetic rubbers in tires and tubes (68). The 
use of butyl inner tubes is claimed to result in increased 
tire life (70) he use of synthetic rubber in tires 
was furthered by an investigation of the frictional 
properties of tread compounds on ice (71) 

Tires containing wire cord reinforcement have been 
produced on a commercial scale and have proved ad 
vantageous in off-the-road service (72). Experimental 
tires have been built using glass cord fabric as the re 
inforcement (73) 

Heating and drying applications represent successful 
practical uses for electrically conducting rubber com 
positions (74-77). 

he factors which influence the backrinding of mold- 
ed rubber products have been investigated and sugges 
tions made for minimizing its occurrence (78) In- 
jection molding procedures have been developed for 
the production of large parts (79), and an improved 
method has been devised for molding rubber printing 
plates (S80) \n investigation has been made of the 
frictional properties of oil seal materials (101). 

Advances in latex technology have resulted in the 
development of a wide variety of new applications such 
as binders and impregnants for fibrous materials, rub- 
ber linings and coatings in which synthetic rubber latex 
compositions have been used (82-84). The use of 
rubber linings and coatings for the protection of metal 


equipment has expanded (81, 85-89) 
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Improvements in the properties of high temperature 
resistant synthetic compositions has widened their use 
(90-96). Interest has been renewed in the use of 
rubber compositions as joint fillers for concrete pave- 
ment (97-99). A method has been developed for the 
precision machining of rubber parts by freezing them 


(100). 


Testing improvements 


A great deal of information has been published dur- 
ing the year about methods of test. Improved methods 
have been described for the chemical analysis of syn- 
thetic rubber (102), the determination of the rubber 
hydrocarbon (103) and the copper content of crude 
rubber (104). 

Procedures for testing rubber in government labora- 
tories have been approved and standardized (105, 187). 
Greater accuracy has been attained in the stress-strain 
testing of rubber compounds (110). Statistical analy- 
ses of the results of laboratory tests on rubber have 
thrown new light on the reproducibility of various tests 
(106-109). A correlation has been determined between 
the tensile strength and the brittle point of vulcanized 
polymers (111). 

An investigation of the effects which buffing of a 
tensile specimen had upon the test results led to the 
development of a new buffing machine (112). Better 
equipment for the stress-strain testing of rubber has 
been developed (113). The effect of the rubber sur- 
face on hardness measurements made by a bali inden- 
tation method has been reported (114) 

\ simple cold test for vulcanized polymers measures 
primary creep at successively lower temperatures by 
means of a durometer or other hardness tester (175). A 
new laboratory tester for measuring stiffness at low tem- 
peratures measures the angle of twist produced in a 
sample by a constant torsional force applied at various 
temperatures (141). Another method evaluates flexi- 
bility at low temperature by stress-strain measurements 
(142) 

The abrasion resistance of rubber has been studied 
from the point of view of correlation of laboratory 
measurements with service wear. A survey of a num 
ber of tests showed that fair correlation was obtained 
between laboratory abrasion tests and tire tread per- 
formance (116). Extraction of abrasion test samples 
gave better correlation between laboratory tests and serv- 
New equipment for abrasion 


ice performance (1/17). 
Factors influenc 


testing has been developed (118). 
ing results of tests for abrasion resistance have been 
discussed (119). 

A study has been made of methods proposed for 
measuring tear resistance (120) and procedures for 
improving the precision of tests for tear resistance 
developed (121, 122). 

Testing of rubber for cut growth was reviewed 
(123). A new method has been devised for measur- 
ing the heat embrittlement of natural and synthetic 
rubber compounds (124). A critical review and dis- 
cussion of the present knowledge of hysteresis and 
methods for its measurement in rubber was presented 
(125), and other studies of the dynamic properties of 
rubber described the measurement of vibration fatigue 
(126) and the effect of temperature on resilience and 
elastic losses (127-129). 

Improved methods have been developed for evaluat- 
ing the surface cracking characteristics of rubber com- 
positions when exposed to light (730, 131). 

Comparisons of the effects of accelerated aging of 
GR-S and rubber in an oven and oxygen bomb paid 
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particular attention to the effect which temperature and 
oxygen concentration had upon physical properties 
(132, 133). : 

A method of measuring the resistivity of conductive 
rubber gives results that may be used as an indication 
of the relative value of compounds in actual service 
(134). 

A method of measurement of the adhesion of un- 
vulcanized rubber to metal was obtained by observing 
the angle at which a metal ball rolls off a rubber sur- 
face when it is tilted (735 The velocity and attenua- 
tion of sound in rubber strips were measured by the 
standing wave method (136). 

Determination of the rate of breakdown of 
and GR-S can be made with a Brabender Plastograph 
(137). A Mooney Plastometer can be used to determine 
the scorch characteristics of rubber stocks and the rate 
at which vulcanization proceeds beyond this point (138). 

Standard tests have been developed to evaluate the 
processability of rubber compounds (139). Meastre 
ments of creep were used as a means of determining 
the behavior of antioxidants and accelerators in natural 
rubber and GR-S (143). Laboratory methods have 
been developed for the evaluation of rubber torsion 


springs (144, 145). 


rubber 


Compounding Ingredients 

The effectiveness of softeners and plasticizers in GR- 
S continued to occupy the attention of a number of 
investigators. One study of the effect of plasticization 
on the properties of synthetic rubber divided softeners 
into solvent and non-solvent types (146). A compari 
son of tire performance with the results of laboratory 
tests indicated that the latter are useful for selecting 
softeners for tire compounds but cannot be used for 
the precise prediction of their road performance (147). 

Silicone oils, although incompatible with rubber, are 

id to increase the resistance to abrasion of vulcanized 
aan (148). The cloud points of various cou 
marone-indene resins have been correlated with their ef- 
fectiveness as softeners for rubber (149). Low mole 
cular weight polyisobutylenes are reported to plasticize 
natural rubber and GR-S and to shorten the milling time 
required for the incorporation of fillers and other in 
eredients (166). 

\ variety of materials have been evaluated as plasti 
cizers for nitrile type synthetic rubbers and blends of 
them with vinyl resins (150-152). A graphical method 
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has been suggested for presenting data on the perform- 
ance of plasticizers in synthetic rubber (153). 

Research on carbon blacks and their effect upon the 
properties of rubber compositions has continued to be 
important. Several investigations have compared the 
performance of furnace type carbon blacks with that 
of the channel type blacks (154-158). The effect of 
channel carbon blacks on the processing characteristics 
of synthetic rubber has been evaluated (159). Further 
studies have been made of the structure of the carbon 
black particle, its oxygen content and oxidation charac- 
teristics (160, 161). 

Copolymer resins containing high proportions of 
styrene are valuable as reinforcing agents for non-black 
rubber compositions (162, 163) and water dispersions 
of these resins may be used in compounding latex (164) 

Organic fungicides have little effect upon the proper- 
ties of natural or synthetic rubber but organic copper 
compounds do affect their aging characteristics (39). 

Wood cellulose and lignin have been investigated as 
compounding ingredients for rubber (165, 183) and 
phenolic resins are reported to improve the oil and heat 
resistance of synthetic rubber compositions and to in- 
crease their tensile strength and hardness (167). 

Nitrile type synthetic rubbers are reported to be effec- 
tive plasticizers for vinyl resins (168-172) and several 
mixtures of these materials are being produced com- 
mercially 


Summary 

A resume of the advances made in rubber technology 
during the year shows that, even with the increased con- 
sumption of natural rubber, a considerable proportion 
of the research and development effort of the rubber in- 
dustry has been directed toward improving the proper- 
ties of synthetic rubber products. 

There has been an increased interest in the testing 
of rubber products and a noticeable trend toward the 
experimental evaluation of finished products under sim 
ulated service conditions (178). 

Thorough determinations of the 
polymers ‘and compounds have revealed characteristics 
in synthetic rubber compositions which make them bet 
ter suited to certain applications than products made 
from natural rubber (190). 

These developments have gone a long way toward 
overcoming the original pre judice against synthetic rub 
ber products as temporary substitutes and have resulted 
in their acceptance by users on the basis of their merits. 
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Nylon Cord Used in Goodrich Cord Conveyor Belts 


YLON is now being used in the manufacture of its 

patented transverse cord breaker, one of the most im- 
portant features in its well-known Cord conveyor belt, 
according to a recent announcement by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The transverse cord breaker is one of the most vital 
factors in the ability of the Cord conveyor belt to with- 
stand excessive gouging, heavy loading and extremely 
severe service. Consisting of a layer of parallel cords, 
embedded in rubber laid transversely on the belt and act- 
ing as a shock absorber, it retards gouging or cutting be- 
cause of its lengthwise stretch, and keeps the rubber in 
the cover and carcass from being distorted beyond its 
elastic limits, thus greatly increasing belt life. 

The transverse breaker also increases the adhesion of 
the rubber carcass of the belt to the cover, and tests show 
that the nylon cord now being used has as good or bet- 
ter adhesion qualities than the cotton cord formerly em- 
ployed, besides many other advantages. 
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Among principal advantages of the use of nylon in 
this service, the company: says, is the higher tensile 
strength of the cord compared to cotton, tests showing 
that it is a least 55 per cent stronger. This increase is 
gained despite the fact that the nylon cord is less than 
half as thick as the cotton, and this in turn permits a 
great increase in the thickness of the shock absorbing 
rubber cushion on both the top and bottom of the trans- 
verse breaker. 

The nylon cord also has more than twice the stretch 
and recovery of cotton before the breaking point. This 
gives the new breaker and the belt itself greater resist- 
ance to severe impact at the conveyor loading points, and 
consequently protects the belt carcass from shock for a 
longer period. 

Cover wear of the belt with the new nylon transverse 
breaker is reduced because of the improved cushioning 
provided by the greater thickness of rubber on top of the 
nylon cord breaker. 











P dttouels 


A POINTED OUT in the 
Ve 


ar-end statements of 


Consumption 
in 1948 


contributed heavily to the nation’s postwar 


several leading rubber execu 
tives, the rubber industry in 
1947 for the second consecu- 
tive yea! 
Production of passenger tires, for example, 


recOoVe;ry y 
reached some 78,000,000 units, as compared with 66,466, 
314 units in 1946, while the production of truck and bus 


) 


tires exceeded 17,000,000 units, as against 15,831,862 in 


the previous year \lthough final figures are not yet 
ivailable, the consumption of rubber for 1947 is believed 
to have slightly exceeded 1,100,000 long tons, a new all 
time high, which compares with the previous record of 


> 


i,039,296 long tons consumed in 1946. The average 
consumption of rubber during the 10-year period from 
1932 to 1942 was 529,100 long tons annually. 


Che record consumption of rubber in the past year is 


| 


of course attributable to the tire production rate. Despite 


every prediction to the contrary, this rate was maintained 
throughout the year with only minor peaks and valleys 
The replacement demand accumulated during the war 
was expected to have been placated by last \ugust, but 
the demand continued throughout the summer and th 
entire fall season. It has not yet shown definite signs 
of falling off sharply but has begun to taper off slowly 
in various localities 

Consumption of rubber in 1948 is closely allied to tir 
production. According to the best estimates available, 
such production should reach between 83,000,000 and 
85,000,000 units, consisting of between 65,000,000 to 
68,00,000 passenger tires, 12.000,.000 to 13.000.000 truck 
and bus tires, and some 5,000,000 agricultural tires. If 


these predictions are accurate, the consumption of ay 


proximately 900,000 long tons of rubber is assured dur 


ing the coming yeat 


ris gratifying to learn, as 
reported elsewhere in this 


Technology fe in this 
issue, that the Institution of 
Conference the Industry will 


Sponsor al 


Rubber 
second Interna- 


Technology Conference. It will be held 


v\ 


tional Rubber 
in London from June 23rd to 25th, and should draw an 
attendance of over 1,000. The first Conference, held in 
London in May, 1938, attracted 553 delegates, of whom 


198, or approximately 40%, were from Overseas, repre 





senting 24 different countries. That Conference lasted 


three days, with over 100 papers presented. The papers, 
ind subsequent discussion, were later published in the 
Conterence, 


“Proceedings of the Rubber Technology 


1938,” 


a book which has since become a valuable part 
of the rubber literature. 

Much water has passed under the bridge since the last 
was held, and tremendous strides have been 
\\ here 


Rubber 


Conference 
taken in rubber technology in the interim period 
s only one session was devoted to “Syntheti 
Like Materials,” with only five papers presented on the 
subject, it 1s safe to predict that double or triple that 
number will be presented at the 1948 sessions. The Con 
terence Committee has already indicated that separate 
sessions will be held on “Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
Latices” and “Synthetic Rubber.” 

lhe success of the Conference is dependent upon pre 


seniation of papers of high standard and, accordingly, 


the committee in charge has issued invitations to numer 
ous well-known technologists all over the world. How 
ever, this is not a closed conference, and any person may 
submit a paper on his own initiative if he so wishes. The 
committee merely stresses the point that only papers 
of a high standing and dealing with original work will 
be accepted for presentation. This represents a challenge 
to all technologists, and should result in numerous papers 
value to the rubber 


which will prove of inestimabl 


manufacturing industry at large 


* 
ITHIN the next several 
National weeks the House Armed 
Services subcommittee head 

Defense ed by Paul Shafer (Rep., 

Mich.) will offer a bill on 

rubber legislation to the new Congress. The activities of 
from both 


this subcommittee in gathering testimony 


government and industry have been reported in this 
journal, and some of the proposals the bill will contain 
have also been published. It should be evident by this 
time that the over-all situation is still cloudy and it would 
be impossible to pass legislation pleasing to all segments 
of the industry. One thing is most clear, namely, that 
the Shafer subcommittee regards the problem primarily 
as one of national defense and will make its proposals 


on that basis. All else is speculation 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY SHATTERS 
1947 PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 


The nation’s rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry shattered all production estimates in 
1947 when its mills consumed a _ record 
1,110,000 long tons of new rubber and 
manufactured three billion dollars worth of 
finished products, according to the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association 

This was the record as measured against 
the previous peak year of 1946: 77,000,000 
passenger car tires were produced in 1947 
against 66,466,000 in 1946: 17,500,000 truck 
and bus tires produced in 1947, compared 
with 15,832,000 produced in 1946; 80,000,000 
r tubes were pro 
251,000 were pro- 


truck, bus and passenge 
duced in 1947, while 77 
duced in 1946 

Natural rubber consumed in 1947 totaled 
556,000 long tons, compared with 277,597 
consumed in 1946; 554,000 long tons of 
synthetic rubber were consumed in 194/, 
while in 1946, 761,699 long tons were con- 
sumed; total new rubber consumed in 1947 
amounted to 1,110,000 long tons, 1,039,296 
in 1946. Reclaimed rubber consumea came 
to 285,009 long tons in 1947, 275,410 long 
tons in 1946 


Cite Voluntary Consumption 


The Association singled out as one of 
the most significant developments of the 
year the fact that voluntary consumption 
of synthetic rubber had exceeded by a 
considerable margin the expectations of 
both government and industry officials. As 
of today, the industry is required to use 
synthetic rubber to meet about one-third 
of its total requirements for new rubber. 
This is a national security stipulation. laid 
down by the government last March 31 as 
insurance against repetition of the near dis- 
aster of 1942 which saw the U. S. cut off 
from virtually all sources of natural 
rubber 

On a one-third, two-thirds basis, the in- 
dustry would have consumed roughly 
370,000 tons of synthetic rubber had it con- 
formed only to the now existing minimum 
requirements. Actually, synthetic rubber 
consumption amounted to 50% of our total 
While 


it is true that minimum requirements did 


requirements, it was pointed out 


not drop to the 334%%4% level until Septem- 
ber, voluntary use has continued substan- 
tially in excess of the minimum through 
the past four months 

With respect to both consumption and 
production, the industry’s 1947 perform- 
ance transcends the best forward estimates 
developed by both trade and government 
economists a year ago. It had been pre- 
dicted, generally, that passenger tire pro- 
duction might decline to about 60,000,000 
units and that consumption of new rubber 
might aggregate between 900,000 and 
950,000 tons. 
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Truman Opposes Sale 


President Truman is firmly op- 
posed to the sale of the government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants to the 
big rubber companies, according to 
a statement issued by Senator Kil- 
gore (Dem., West Va.) on Decem- 
ber 23 following a visit to the White 
House. Senator Kilgore said that if 
the plants are sold and later scrapped 
there would be “inflation in rubber 
prices” and added that the Presi- 
dent heartily agreed with this posi- 
tion. 











Major incalculable of a year ago appears 
to have been the fact that there was no 
way of computing 1947’s staggering in- 
crease in driving. By every index—gaso- 
line consumption, vehicle mileage and 
others—truck, bus and passenger car mile- 
age has increased sharply since 1940. As 
a consequence, passenger car tire produc- 
tion exceeded the best estimate of a year 
ago by roughly 25%. 

With natural rubber supply still far 
below normal, only the availability of syn- 
thetic rubber made it possible for the in- 
dustry to achieve its production ticket on 
tires, tubes, hose and mechanical goods, 
hard rubber, footwear and thousands of 
other rubber products. 

Demand continues extremely high for all 
types of rubber products. Chief among 
items in which demand exceeds supply is 
conveyor belting, under heavy priority pres- 
sure both in the domestig picture and in 
Europe where it is urgently sought for 
rehabilitation of mines and other war- 
damaged industries. 

Neither the government nor the industry 
had sighted at the year’s end a final solu- 
tion to the national security aspects of the 
rubber problem. The industry enters 1948 
still bound by the security restrictions 
written for the short term last March in 
Public Law 24. 3y provision of regula- 
tions issued under this law, the tire and 
tube manufacturers and some users of 
latex for foam products are required to use 
one-third of the industry’s total new rubber 
requirements in synthetic rubber. 

Another law also provides for security 
stockpiling of natural rubber and RFC 
continues its wartime agreement on cross- 


licensing and patent pooling. 


Hewitt Forms Contract Division 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 


set up a new division, Robins Engineers, 
to handle the contracting phases in the 
design, engineering and installation of 
complete material-handling and processing 
plants. The announcement was made by 
Thomas Robins, Jr., president. 


LITCHFIELD CITES ROLE OF 
INDUSTRY IN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


According to the year-end statement of 
P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the 
rubber industry in 1947, for the second 
consecutive year, contributed record-break 
ing production to the nation’s post-war re- 
covery. 
truck, and bus tires not only reached all 
time highs during the past twelve months 
but the industry also consumed a record 
number of tons of rubber in turning out 
an over-all increase in manufactured rub 


Manufacture of passenger car, 


ber products. 

Production of automobile passenger tires 
will approximate 78,000,000 units for 1947, 
compared with 66,466,314 last year, said 
Mr. Litchfield. Truck and bus tires will 
exceed 17,000,000 units, compared with 
15,831,862 units a year ago. The total 
amount of rubber now consumed will ap- 
proach 1,100,000 long tons against that of 
1,039,296 tons in 1946. These figures are 
more impressive when compared with pre- 
war production of 50,391,000 passenger and 
11,148,000 truck and bus tires in 1941 and 
50,965,000 passenger and 8,221,000 bus tires 
in 1940. 


Tire Record Set 


The average consumption of new rubber 
by the industry during the 10-year period 
from 1932 to 1942 was 529,100 tons an- 
nually, just about half of what has been 
used during each of the past two years 
During the first 10 months of last year, 
Goodyear plants produced 25,000,000 pneu- 
matic tires for motor vehicles, another 
record for 1947. The final figure of more 
than 27,000,000 pneumatic tires manufac- 
tured in a single year by Goodyear will be 
still another record. 

Not only was tire production up at 
Goodyear, said Mr. Litchfield, but the in- 
creased amount of raw materials consumed 
was reflected in growing mechanical goods 
capacity and expanded production in soles 
and heels, flooring and other rubber prod- 
ucts, including Pliofilm and Airfoam. 
Goodyear also introduced the postwar au- 
tomobile tire, the Super Cushion, which 
has been hailed as the outstanding tire de- 
velopment since 1923, he said. This tire 
was engineered on new principles to im- 
prove the riding and driving qualities of 
the automobile through its larger sectional 
width and reduced air pressure, according 
to Mr. Litchfield. 

Industrywise, the rubber manufacturers 
have done a marvelous reconversion and 
postwar production job in the past few 
vears. And with wages up, and materials 
and transportation costs rising, the industry 
has turned in a good performance in hold 
ing down the prices of its products, con 
cluded Mr. Litchfield. 
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SPECIAL RUBBER SECTION 
SUSPENDED BY AGREEMENT 


Department announced on 


request of the 


The Stat 
December 19 that at the 
United Kingdom the section dealing with 
igreement on trade 
negotiated at 


rubber in the general 


and tariffs that was recently 
| 


Geneva has been suspended pending re 
negotiatior Although the new tariff 
agreement went into effect on January l, 
renegotiation the rubber section will 
not take place until after March 31 of this 
year 

According othcials I trie l nited 
Kingdom, the rubber section as now writ 


ten was due to a nisunderstanding.’ 


Washington officials stated that it was not 


yet completely clear as to what the mis 
understanding actually nsisted of, other 
than that it concerns the definition of what 


constitutes total rubber consumption in the 


United States in amy one year 


section ( of Schedule XIX of the 
agreement makes provision 1 reductions 
in margins of preterence on more than 
800 items in British colonial areas and 
provides further that this concession may 
be made inoperative in the event that 


United States regulations require the con 


sumption of more than 25 per cent ol 


general purpose synthetic rubber out of 
he total consumption in this country of 

natural, reclaimed and synthetic rubber 
“The provisions of the undertaking,” 


the State Department said, lid not be- 


come clear until after the close of the 
(yeneva conterence In view of the fact 
that there was not full accord on this 
undertaking the United States has agreed 
to its suspension, with the understanding 
that this arrangement does not involve 


concession on either side 
but leaves the United and the 
United Kingdom free t agree 


mutually satisfactory tern 


relinquishing this 
states 
upon 


at a later date.” 


England Admits Blunder 


In England, a Conservative member told 
the House of Commons on 
that had 
blunder” at the 


by agreeing to 


| lEce mber 19 


Britain made a “considerable 


Cseneva trade negotiations 


reduce imperial preference 
tariffs in the Colonies in return tor a pro- 


posed limitation on the use synthetic 
rubber in the United 

Harold Wilson, president of the 
of Trade, said that there had been a mis 
reclaimed 
United 
agreement 


States 


Board 


understanding on the use of 
and that 
were renegotiating the 


rubber Britain and the 
States 
would be “ex 


He promised that Britain 


tremely careful to see that all technical 
points are fully covered.” 

Mr. Wilson Britain 
cut imperial preference tariffs on 
of United States goods to the Colonies in 
return for a United 
States to import more crude rubber from 
Malaya. The United States agreed to cut 
the use of general 
rubber to 25 per cent of total 
tion, including natural, synthetic and re- 
claimed rubber. The ; 
thetic rubber is about 33 per cent of an 
nual consumption 

Walter Fletcher, 


ing widespread criticism, said that by 


said had agreed to 


imports 


concession by the 


purpose synthetic 


consump- 


present use Of syn- 


Conservative, repeat- 


com 
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Coming Events 


Feb. 6. Akron Rubber Group, Hotei 
Mayflower, Akron 

Feb. 6. Chicago Rubber Group 

Feb. 12. Quebec Rubber Group, Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, Montreal 

Feb. 13. Connecticut Rubber Group 

Feb. 20. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group 

Mar. 8-20. American Toy Fair, Hotel 
McAlpin, New York 

Mar. 11. Quebec Rubber Group, Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, Montreal 

Mar. 19. Boston Rubber Group, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston 

Mar. 26. Chicago Rubber Group 

Apr. 8 Quebec Rubber Group, Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, Montreal 

Apr. 16. Akron Rubber Group 

Apr. 21-23. Rubber Division, A.G.S., 
Spring Meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chi 
cago 

May 7. Chicago Rubber Group 

May 13. Quebec Rubber Group, Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, Montreal 

May 14. Connecticut Rubber Group 

May 21. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group 

June 7-10. Chemical Institute of Can- 
ada, Annual Conference, Montreal, 


Canada 
June 18. Akron 


June 21-25. A.S.T.M., 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, 


Rubber Group, Outing 


Meeting 


Annual 
Detroit 





Sept. 24. Boston Rubber Group, Som 
erset Hotel, Boston 

Nov. 8-10. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Fall Meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 17. Boston Rubber Group, Sor 
erset Hotel, Boston 

Xv - 

puting the use of reclammed rubber there 

would be little increase in the United 

States raw rubber imports. Mr. Wilson 


reclaimed rubber 


included in the 


that 
been 


acknowledged 
should not have 
agreement 


Maprofix Neu Powder 


Neu anionic 
surface-active material det- 
ergent properties, 1S reported to be find- 
ing application as a dispersing agent in 
rubber and pigment compounds. A prod- 
uct of the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 
Jersey City 2, N. J., it is said to 
effective wetting action 
over practically the entire pH scale. In 
addition to its action, it 
displays penetrating and dispersing action, 
and is especially notable for the volume 
and persistence of its foam. According to 
the manufacturers, Maprofix Neu Powder 
is stable to oxidation and atmospheric 
conditions, and is compatible with acids 
a strength of 2% and with alkalies 
caustic 


Powder, an 
unusual 


Maprofix 
with 


also 
have a_ highly 


wetting also 


up to 


up to 5% soda 





NEW TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED FOR JUNE IN LONDON 


Institution of the 
has announced 


The Rubber Industry, 
London, England that ar 
rangements have been completed for the 
Second Rubber Technology Conference to 
be held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
London on June 23, 24 and 25. The first 
conference held in 1938 was attended by 
533 delegates, of whom 198 were from 
overseas representing 24 countries 
The 1948 conference will cover the fol 
Natural Synthetic 
Chemistry of Rubber; 
Analysis ; 


lowing subjects and 
Rubbe r 
Phy Sics ot Rubber: ; 


Synthetic Rubbers ; 


Latices : 
Testing and 
Compounding Ingredi 


ents; Fibres and Textiles; and Develop 
ments in Factory Processes and Products 
Since 1938 

The Conference Committee is now issu 


ing invitations to eminent men all over the 
world to submit papers 
and it is intended that all subject matter 


original in 


for the conference, 
submitted to the confe rence be 
Althoug! will in gen- 
eral be given by invitation, the Conference 


character papers 
Committee will, nevertheless, consider pa 
work indi- 
have infor- 


or original from 
viduals who believe that 


unusual interest or value to im 


pers on new 
they 


mation of 


part. Persons so interested should write 
to the Conference Secretary, John T. Cole 
man, at 12, Whitehall, London, S. W. 1, 


England 
It is 
secutively, 


intended to run the sessions con 
and 
simultaneously as 


participants to attend 


not in two series running 


) allow 
they 


be fore, SO aS 


every paper if 


wish Copies of the papers will be circu- 
lated as long in advance as possible, thus 


covering the major 
profitable 

\fter the conference all papers, together 
with discussions thereon, will be published 
by the done after the 
first conference, in The 
iS approximately 


portion of Conference 


time for discussion 


Institution, as was 
a bound volume 
fee for the conference 
$10.00, this 


“Proceedings” 


and includes a copy of the 


above mentioned, and_ the 
preprints 


Form Malayan Latex Company 


Further evidence of steps being taken in 
the Far East to meet the demand for latex 
provided in London by the 
and Co., East 

} 


Nas 


was recently 
announcement by Boustead 
India merchants, that a new company 
been formed in Malaya to 
latex Registered under the 
Boustex, the new company is to purchase 


concentrate 
name of 


latex from rubber estates and will concen 
trate it by a creaming process. The plant 
being erected at Kajang is scheduled to 
start early production and storage tanks 
are being installed at Port Swettenham to 
handle bulk shipments. The resultant mix 
ture from the process will be a desludged 
cream concentrate. Close controls are to 
be instituted to guarantee a uniform and 
high quality product. Sales on the London 
market are to be handled by Boustead and 
Co., and in New York through H. A 
Astlett and Co. A _ butking and storage 
installation is being erected at Baltimore, 
Md., and arrangements have been made 
with the Astlett Latex Corp. to receive and 
handle shipments. 
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REPORT ON RUBBER POLICY 
ISSUED BY MALAYAN AGENCY 


Far reaching recommendations for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the rubber indus- 
try in Malaya, as well as comments on 
the over-all rubber field, including the 
status of synthetic rubber, are contained 
in the first report of the Malayan Rubber 
Advisory Committee. The committee was 
established in July, 1947, and under the 
chairmanship of the Economic Advisor to 


the Governor-General submitted its first 
report last October 
The report reviews the world rubber 


consumption and production statistics. It 
states that the high level of consumption in 
1947 and to some extent for 1948 is mainly 
a result of the pent-up demand for re- 
placements due to the restrictions of the 
war years and it was to be expected that 
some fall would take place in the subse- 
yuent period when this demand was satis 
ned 


further political upheavals 


Apart tron 
here is, however, no reason to anticipate 
that the long run upward trend of the in- 
will not be resumed once 
phase is over. Any ad 


eTwal period 
the transitional 
ance in the standard of living, especially 
in heavily populated areas such as India 
is bound to have immediate ef 


and 


and Chima, 
fects on the 
for rubber 
1930 to 
increased tron 
1.108.000 long 

tion of 1.6 


demand for transport 
eretore 
1939 world consumption 
711,000 long tons to 
\ potential produc- 
1.8 million tons of 
annually is indicated by 
e acreage if the Netherlands 
Indies again attain full production 


oe 
ron 
tons 

million to 
natural rubber 


statistics, 


its discussion of policy, the report 
entions “the policy of the United States 
» create a market for synthetic by con- 
lung end-use control” as “a policy of 
reating an artificial market for synthetic 
ibber and tl 


ereby forcing down the stand- 


ard of living of the natural rubber pro- 
luc ec! s 
Regarding the 250,000 tons annual syn- 
thetic consumption proposed by the Inter- 
Policy Committee on Rubber, the 
that “it is certain that the 
market for anything like 
synthetic production, irre- 


natural rubber 


agency 
report states 
forcing of a 
these levels of 


spective of the quantity of 


oming forward, has exerted and must 
continue to exert a downward effect on 
prices with adverse repercussions on the 

It urges 


territories of South East Asia.” 
that the United States rely on stand-by 
synthetic plant facilities and a stockpile of 
natural rubber 

“The rubber producing areas of South 
Fast Asia can only view with concern the 
which the U. S. A. is inter- 
preting its strategic requirements of rub- 
ber.” It is argued that both styrene and 
used in the pro 


manner in 


butadiene facilities can be 
duction of commodities other than rubber; 
this is not yet clear so far as butadiene is 
oncerned. 

Malayan modernization through 
a gradual process of replanting and new 
planting is recognized as a desirable long 
term policy, contingent upon financial con- 
availabilitv of labor and plant 


estate 


siderations 


RUB 
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ing material, and probably future con- 
sumption of rubber. The report advocates 
Malayan Government assistance to such a 
renovation program, concentrating such as- 
sistance “as far as possible in the section 
of the industry which, by reason of its 
conservative dividends policy and new and 


replanting programs, has proved to be the 
most efficient.” 

The report also advocates the “maxi 
mum possible concentration of the im- 
proved material,” as a fully modernized 
estate would have greater competitive 
strength than several partly modernized 


estates. It is recommended that quitrents 
on replanted areas be reduced during the 
period of immaturity to the same rate as 
for newly planted areas. The impractica 
bility of replanting by smallholders, except 
possibly through cooperative societies, is 
discussed. 

The report also urges the establishment 
of a research policy consistent with the 
needs and importance of the British nat 
ural rubber industry, recommending that 
matter of scheme of re 


as a urgency a 
search be drawn up, showing the neces 
sary division between the United King- 


dom and Malaya, and estimating staff re 


salaries, and terms of service 


attract the proper personnel, 


quirements, 


necessary to 


so that consideration can be given to this 
problem. 

The report closes with a statement of 
the costs of production on 50 Malayan es- 
tates, comprising 105,536 acres (approxi- 
mately a 5 percent sample), during the 
first half of 1947. The weighted average 
f.o.b. cost is given at 28.19 Straits cents 
(a Straits dollar is equivalent to approxi- 
mately $0.47 U. S. currency), and addi- 
tional capital and rehabilitation expendi- 
ture (for estates with such expenses) 
raised total average expense to 35 Straits 
cents per pound of rubber. The average 
f.o.b. Singapore price for R.S.S. No. 1 
for the period was 40.22 Straits cents 

The range of costs was wide, the lowest 
individual f.o.b. cost being 17.21 cents and 
the highest 45.67 cents. The range of col- 
lection costs was 5.23 cents to 19.69 cents 
per pound. “Wages for tappers on the 
50 estates vary from $2.90 (Straits) a day 
in one area, where both labor and rice are 
relatively scarce, to 90 cents a day in a 
rice-producing district. Similarly, 
tapping is done on a contract basis rates 
per pound vary from as high as 18 cents 
These differences 


Ww here 


to as low as 9 cents 
will of course tend to disappear when the 
pressure on the labor market is eased and 


supplies of rice are increased.” 








NEWLY-DEVELOPED FIRESTONE TIRE TREAD PERMITS SAFER DRIVING 





Akron, 


tire featuring a newly 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
has introduced a 
tread with 


which are 


thousands of tiny 
suction grip ice 
and wet pavements with amazing effective 
The tire is represent the 
contribution to this 


developed 
cups said to 
said to 

safe 


ness 
greatest driving 
winter. 

Appropriately named the “Polar Grip,” 
the tread of the new tire is molded by 
what Firestone calls “Icocel’”’ construction 
Thousands of small “Icocel” particles are 
molded into the rubber and as the particles 


are exposed by tire wear the fall out 


leaving thousands of tiny suction cups in 
the tread. The Polar Grip Tread can be 
applied to any worn passenger car tire. 
The photograph reproduced above is 
that of the dramatic, demonstration used 
by Firestone to prove the non-skid char 
acteristics of the Polar Grip Tread. In 
the demonstration, the wheels of an auto- 
mobile are set on ice. A tire with 
ventional tread (left) spins on a 300-pound 
cake of ice while the tire with the Polar 
Grip Tread (right) firmly grips the ice, 
indicating the non-skid protection afforded 
by the 


con- 


tread 

















SYMPOSIUM ON NATIONAL RUBBER SITUATION IS HELD IN WASHINGTON 


A timely Symposium on the National 
Rubber hich attracted an 
audience of well over 200, was held in the 


Chamber of Commerce Building at Wash 


Situation, whl 


ington, D. C.. on Januar 13, under the 
auspices of the Chemical Engineer's Club 
of Washington The Symposium was pre 


ceded by a dinner at the Hotel Lafayette 


in honor of the panel speaker 
Participating in the Sym; 11 whicl 

was followed |! a stimulating questi 

and-answer sessior were the lowing 


Admiral ( | Brain 1irmal \rr 


Na\ Munitions | rd R Commit 
tee, who also acted moderator: G. P 
Hadlock, Executive Direct Office 
Rubber Reserve * Wilhias G. P lips, Ly 
partment of State; J. P. Coe, Vice-Presi- 
dent, | S. Rubber | I P nsmore, 
Vice-President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; and Representative | 1 Craw rd 
(Rep., lich. ) 

Tol n Livin on il rm 1 vice 
president ot he R er I ( who 
was in charge i t etails on 
the synthetic rubber plant vas introduce 
during tive dinnet WT ' t vole hriet 
vddre He lt t tl ea M 
American synthe | ns 
snort a I Vas It I ‘ | I eve 
carried out in this or ar er count 
Crediting the rowth of the industt 
excellent ull-around teamwork rie stated 
that on a trip to Germar utter the wat 
the leading Germar ter sts were 
completely amazed at the tonnage accon 
plished in the United States in so short 


at period ort tine 


Viewpoint of National Defense 


Admiral 
Symposium, discussed the rubber problem 


Braine, the first speaker at ‘ 


viewpoint of national defense 
Listing rubber as one of the major ma- 
bilization pro 


from the 


industrial m« 
the re 
minimum nthetic pr 


terials in any 


gram, he said was a direct security 


need for duction 
and expressed the belief that it could be 
secured at moderate cost to the 
He also 
stockpile was important to the safety of 


and urged tl 


stated that a reasonabl 


the country, at domestic rub 


ber growing activities be em raged 

Admiral Braine expressed gratification 
over the fact that the rubber manufa 
turing industry is in complete agreement 
on the necessity Of maintamimng a syn 
thetic rubber industry as a national ds 
tense measure, despite the fact that the 
size of the industry was in disput He 
ctied some ot the reco! mendations tor 
national rubber legislation recently made 
by the Munitions Board to Congress and 
concluded with the statement that fron 
a military viewpoint the nited States 
needs a synthetic rubber industt 

The relation of the synthetic rubber u 
dustry to the national economy was the 
subject of Mr Hadldck, the econd speak 
er Rubber, he stated, like all other ma 
terials, follows the law of supply and de- 
mand, and restriction schemes which force 
prices up are unfair to the nsumer. The 


United added, should never 
again be completely dependent for its rub 


ber supply 


States, he 


on sources thousands of mules 


away 
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Referring to the $760,000,000 investment 
made by this country in synthetic rubber, 
Mr. Hadlock revealed that during 1947 
12,000 people were employed in the 
production of approximately 400,000 tons 

This 


ot GR > 


some 


compares with employ- 


ment of 22,000 at the peak of operations 
in 1945. The present GR-S shortage, he 
ndicated, was due to “human error” on 
the part of both government and indus- 
try. In concluding his talk he predicted 
t eventually synthetic rubber will be 
known simply as “rubber.” 


i 


Some International Problems 


Mr. Phillips, the next speaker, discussed 
the international implications of the rub 
and varied 


ber problem, which are man 
He said that I I 


one of the functions of the 


State Department in these troubled times 
is to aid in the prevention of economic 
listress in any part of the world, and 
accordingly some balance must be found 
between natural and synthetic rubber 


producing countries, 
appreciate the 


The natural rubber 


e stated, understand and 


necessity of maintaining a synthetic rub 
ber industry in the United States, and the 

are concerned only with the size of that 
industry and its over-all. effect on the 
price structure 


Mr. Phillips said that the importance of 
ibber to foreign countries can be realized 
from the fact that during 1947 Britisl 
Malaya shipped approximately 550,000 tons 
nited States, with a value of some 
$350,000,000. He that the 


expansion of rubber manufacturing facili- 


pointed out 


ties in foreign countries will represent a 


problem m American rubber goods exports 
as soon as the backlog of orders 1s di- 


minished. He deplored the existence of 


special trade agreements between some 
foreign countries and the protection of 
domestic industries by high tariffs, and 


said that the State Department favors the 


maintenance of trade in Private hands 


Status and Future Outlook 


Che present technological status and 
outlook for synthetic rubber was 
+} 


he subject of Mr. Coe, the 


future 
following 
speaker. Describing synthetic rubber as 
“a man-made plastic material which must 


be stretchy,” Mr Coe briefly described 


some of the properties of neoprene, GR-S, 
butyl, and the nitrile rubbers. He said 
that synthetic rubber had proved itselt 


as a new material to be used on its own 


and 
tinued use 


merits assured its con 


He termed the 


merits, these 
question as to 
how good synthetic rubber tires are as an 
leave 
discretion of the tire 


t to the engineers 


who throughout the years have continued 
to pr duce in 


Mir ont referred to the 
ties of GR-S are 


proved tires 
fact that numet 
“ : 
available, each 
with some 
actual 
ention Of a new 


eng neered to do a special 10b, 


1) ot such varieties now in pro- 
also made n 
will 
and 
lata, will result 

improved 


with 


shortly reach the pt 
according to 
in tire treads 
anything 
rubber 


polymer which 


which, 


duction stage 


, 
preliminary 


“substantially over 


achieved heretofore natural 


The new polymer, he added, will be made 





at temperatures between 0 and 40° F., in- 
stead of at the customary 125° F. Units 
for the production of the polymer are be- 
ing installed at the Borger plant, oper- 
ated by U. S. Rubber, and the Baton 
Rouge plant, operated by the Copolymer 
Corp. 

The next speaker 
whose topic was the stabilizing of the do- 
mestic rubber industry. Dr. Dinsmore 
disagreed with the theory that turning over 
the synthetic rubber plants at present to 
private interests would result in polymers 
which could compete with natural rubber 
either in cost or quality. 

National security will 
pile of natural rubber which may be as 
much as 800,000 longs, plus a stockpile 
of synthetic rubber equivalent to 
output of the idle portion of 


> 


was Dr. Dinsmore, 


a st ck- 


require 


three 


months’ 


600,000-ton capacity. To permit such 
stockpiling, Dr. Dinsmore said, 275,000 
long tons minimum of GR-S must be pro- 
duced annually until some time in 1949 

Pointing out that according to fecent 


testimony GR-S can be produced for an 
ut-of-pocket cost of about 14%c but that 


other necessary charges brought the cost 
up to or above the 18%c selling price, 
Dr. Dinsmore suggested that legislation be 


passed permitting Rubber Reserve to cut 
these additional charges to arout d lc 
wound, so that GR-S could be sold at 1: 


I 
to 1l6%c 


per pound, thus extending the 


period of time over which GR-S would be 
competitive. He predicted that within 
18 months or so, when natural rubber be- 
comes plentiful, it may sell for anywhere 


from 12c down per pound 


Proposed Rubber Legislation 


Expressing the viewpoint of the 
gress, Representative Crawford, the final 
speaker, stated that the 


industry must be preserved on 


synthetic 
a basis that 
protects the American taxpayer ar 
Mr. Crawford, an advisor to the 
the House Armed Serv 


drafting 


] olde r 
subcommittee of 
ices Committee, which is 
legislation to be presented prior to March 


rubber 


3l, discussed some of the pre posals SY ich 


will be contained in the proposed bill 
According to Mr. Crawford the bill will 

propose the maintenance of facilities 

either actual or standby, for the produc 


tion of 600,000 tons of GR-S and 75,000 


tons of butyl rubber per year, with the 
specific actual annual tonnage to be set 
by the Congress. Provision ll be made 
for the mandatory use of one-third 

these amounts, or 200,000 tons of GR-S 


and 25,000 tons of butyl rubber per year 


Mr. Crawford also stated that the sub 


committee may recommend that the 


dent be authority to determine 


given 


whether imported rubber manufactures 


must match the domestic products inso 
far as synthetic content is concerned. On 
the other hand, it will be suggested that 
domestic rubber goods intended for ex 


freed of all 
Che bill may also propose 


port be restrictior 

that the sale 
f synthetic rubber plants be dependent on 
Congressional approval in each case; that 
the President be allowed to specify whicl 
government agency shall handle the rubber 
program; that all rubber activities be con- 
solidated into one single agency, and that 
one alcohol-butadiene unit be re- 


synthetic rubber 


at least 


tained in the program 
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TRENDS ESTABLISHED IN 194: 
REVIEWED BY GOODRICH HEAD 


The American rubber industry during 
1947, thanks to an outstanding record of 
sustained high production, all but erased 
entirely the large’ war-borne tire shortage, 
and in so doing set what probably will 
prove to be an all-time record in total 
rubber consumption, according to the year- 
end statement issued by John L. Collyer, 
president of the B F. Goodrich Co. He 
estimated consumption for the year at 
1,080,000 tons, as compared with the actual 
1,039,000 tons consumed in 1946. 

Because the industry drove ahead and 
maintained its high postwar production 
level, tire supply and demand had reached 
nearly normal balance before mid-year. 

Tires were one of the very first of major 
articles to “come back” to anything like 
normality, and by the end of 1947 there 
were only a relatively few thin spots in 
inventories as reminders of the wartime 
drought. 

In 1948, obviously, the work of cutting 
down the war-built backlog, in not only 
tires but in industrial products and sun- 
dries, will be progressively less of a fac- 
tor in determining total demand, and in 
most articles the backlogs will have dis- 
appeared long before that year’s end, said 
Mr. Collyer. Even so, the estimate for 
1948 is that total consumption may reach 
870,000 tons. This would still be consid- 
erably larger than any prewar year (33 
per cent higher than 1940)—larger, in fact, 
than any years except 1946 and 1947. 

The rubber industry was able to play 
an important role in 1947 in one of post- 
war America’s most important battles, 
that for food production. Farm vehicle 
tire sales set a new all-time record, at 
more than $100,000,000, as American 

mers continued to turn to the speed and 
economy of rubber-tired tractors and 
other implements in their intensified efforts 
to boost production to meet domestic and 
aid-to-Europe needs 

The year marked the start of official con- 
gressional action on deciding policy as t 
disposition of the plants and facilities cre- 
ated to produce American rubber as a war 
Meanwhile, as physical need 
for this rubber declined with the increas 
ing availability of crude rubber from the 
Far East, activity in those plants was 
steadily cut back until, at the year’s end, 

uughly half the original designed ca- 


measure 


pacity had been closed down 

About 350,000 tons of American rub- 
ber will probably be used in 1948, accord- 
ing to Mr. Collyer. This would be about 
10 per cent of the anticipated total con- 
sumption of 870,000. In 1945, the partly 
wartime year, dependence upon American 
rubber reached a peak of 86.9 per cent of 
total use; for 1946 it was 73.3 per cent, 
and for 1947, approximately 50 per cent 

There seemed to be little disagreement 
as to the basic necessity of seeing to it 
that the nation’s rubber insurance policy 
which these rubber-making facilities rep- 
resent be kept in effect, as a vital national- 
security measure. It is only in the work- 
ing out of “ways and means” of retaining 
this rubber insurance most effectively, from 
the standpoint of the nation’s economy as 
well as defense that differences arise. 
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Synthetic Investment 


The $750,000,000 that went into 
the building of synthetic rubber fa- 
cilities in the United States was one 
of the best investments the country 
ever made, James J. Newman, vice- 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
recently told the Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles. If it were not for 
the war-created plants, he said, nat- 
ural rubber would be selling for 
$1.00 a pound, and tire prices would 
be almost twice their present levels 





Mr. Collyer stated that Goodrich’s posi 
tion, consistent with that which it has held 
ever since the creation of the American 
rubber plants, is that (1) government par 
ticipation in rubber making, as well as in 
allocating and other regulation, should be 
confined strictly to that area necessary to 
assure military security; (2) the facilities 
should be continually offered for sale or 
lease to industry, subject to conditions to 
be prescribed by the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and (3) wartime agree- 
ments for exchange of technical informa 
tion pertaining to man-made rubber should 
be terminated, in the interest of stimu- 
lating renewed private research and devel- 
opment 

Significant developments during 1947 in 
cluded a trend toward extra-low-pressure 
tires, mainly as original equipment on new 
model automobiles, and the introduction by 
Goodrich of a_ tubeless, self-puncture- 
sealing tire. This tire, representing the 
biggest single change in tire conception 
since the change from square-woven fab- 
ric to cords, is expected to be available for 
regular commercial sale in a few areas 
within the next two months 

In the field where rubber and the chem 
icals industry have growing mutual inter- 
ests, 1947 saw considerable development 
and marketing of materials, called by 
Goodrich Chemical “polyblends,” in which 
crude or American rubbers are blended 

plastic materials to achieve end prod 
ucts having the better features of both 
rubber and plastics. Goodrich also intro- 
duced several new agricultural chemicals 
that are expected to contribute greatly to 


with 


the war on insects, molds, and grasses and 


WwW eeds 


Wins Public Relations Award 


Paul Weeks Litchfield, chairman of the 
board of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
has been chosen to receive the 1947 Public 
Relations Award for the greatest contri- 
bution during the year, through public re- 
lations, to the national welfare. Formal 
presentation will be made on February 3, 
1948, at the annual dinner of the National 
Association of Public Relations Council, 
Inc., at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. Mr. Litchfield was voted the 
award primarily because of the sponsor- 
ship by his company of the weekly broad- 
cast, “The Greatest Story Ever Told,” a 
dramatization of the Bible. 


TRUCKERS OF FARM PRODUCE 
PAY LARGE SHARE OF TIRE TAX 

The motoring public paid out $159,000,- 
J00 in excise taxes on new tires and tubes 
in 1946, and almost 14% of that amount 
was borne by the men who haul the na 
tion’s farm products, according to a study 
made by the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. The tax bill for the haulers of 
farm products reached $22,044,000. This 
figure does not include additional tire and 
tube taxes paid by haulers of processed 
foods and processed dairy products. 

The Association’s study grew out of a 
plea to Congress by tire and tube manu- 
facturers for downward revision of the 
excessively high wartime excise taxes still 
levied against these rubber products. Tax 
loads on different groups of tire users 
were estimated by the Association on the 
basis of the number of registered vehicles 
in each type of service. 

For trucks and trailers engaged in the 
hauling of processed foods, the bill was 
$2,496,000; for those hauling dairy prod- 
ucts, $1,164,000; for those hauling timber, 
$1,350,000: and for trucks in service in 
the packing industry, $474,000. 

Present estimates indicate that the tire 
and tube tax for 1947 will almost reach 
the $170,000,000 mark as compared with 
the $159,000,000 in 1946. In 1940, before 
excise taxes were increased to their pres 
ent levels, the nation’s tax bill on tires and 
tubes totalled $45,091,092. 

In its recent appeal to Congress, the tire 
and tube industry declared that the tax 
on casings—ranging from 7 to 14% of the 
sales price in various levels of sale—ap- 
proaches levies made aga‘nst luxury items 
The industry argued that tires are not 
luxuries. They are tools of trade in a 
healthy national economy, essential in the 
transportation of millions of workers and 
in the production of most of the nations 
food, and hundreds of other products, ir- 
dustry spokesmen said. 


Organize Moss-Mayfield, Inc. 


Amos D. Moss, former director of pur 
chases for the B. F. Goodrich Co., who 
retired last June after 4 years with that 
company, and Fred A. Mayfield, until re- 
cently technical adviser to President 
William O’Neil of the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., have organized Moss-May- 
field, Inc., with headquarters in the 
Second National Building in Akron, Ohio. 
The new concern will function as a sales 
agency for manufacturers of rubber 
chemicals and compound'ng ingredients. as 
well as other materials, used in the rubber 
manufacturing field. 


Firestone Workers Accept Contract 


The Firestone local of the United Rub- 
ber Workers of America (CIO) on De- 
cember 15 voted approval of a new con- 
tract with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. covering six paid holidays a year. The 
holiday schedule had previously beca ac- 
cepted by the Goodyear, Goodrich and U 
S. Rubber locals. Negotiations between 
the union and company managements on a 
cost of living wage increase are expected 
to get under way in the near future. 
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U.S. RUBBER DEVELOPS IMPROVED MELTING EQUIPMENT FOR HIGHWAY JOINTS 


Improved equipment for melting and 
pouring permanent seals in highway and 
airfield runway joints has been devel- 
oped by the U. S. Rubber Co. Called the 
Sealz-Melter, it is designed for use with 
Sealz, the company’s rubber compound that 
permanently seals joints in concrete against 
the ravages of weather. 

The melter is of the double boiler type, 
one chamber inside the other. Oil heated 
to 450° F. and automatically controlled at 
that temperature circulates in the outer 
chamber. This principle prevents over 
1 


heating and damaging the Sealz compound, 


which is loaded into the inner chamber 


It holds three 50-pound bags of the ma 
terial 

The melter operates on a_ continuous 
cycle, 50 pounds being added and witl 
drawn every twelve minutes. Thus non 
of the compound is exposed to the melt 
ing temperature for longer than 36 mu 
utes during the regular meltin peration 
The oil bath can be brought up to tem 
perature in one and one-half hours and 
the first three bags ot pound can then 
be melted in about one-half hour. Whol 
50 pound slabs of Sealz can be accomm 
dated by the pot without being cut 

Heat is supplied by burning gas fror 
pressure cylinders. A 100 pound cylinder 
will provide one week of normal operation 
The contents are agitated continuously 
with a stirrer driven by a gasoline motor 
\utomatic temperature controls maintain 
set temperatures in the oil bath and in the 
melted material. The unit is insulated on 
all sides with premoulded insulating ma 
terial 

Melted Sealz is withdrawn through a 
tully insulated valve seated in the oil 
bath chamber. It does not chill nor re 
quire supplementary heating to keep the 


material tree flowing at all times 

\ hand pouring pot has also been d 
veloped which pours a neat joint when op 
erated by an inexperienced man. It does 
not waste material nor readily chill and 
clog 

According to Samuel P 
for the Sealz sealing compound, use of the 


Tauber, agent 





the 
valls 


The automatic melting unit is of 
double bowler type, the hollow + 
being filled with oil which is heated 


by burning bottle gas 





The Sealz pouring pot has a rubber 
nose which is dragged along the con 
crete jornt, wtpes the surface smooth, 


md prevents spoil ng md wastad 


mpound eliminates the annual refilling ot 
oimts and increases surface life by many 
ears, adding 10 cents to the value of every 


] 


square yard of concrete highway or ait 


field strip laid. He also estimates that 


$10,000,000 in maintenance and repaving 
costs could be saved by protecting all of 
he country’s 200 concrete surfaced air 
fields with the rubber-resin material. Simi 
lar protection of the country’s 100,000 
miles or more of concrete highwavs, he 
udds, would mean an economy f at least 


$100.000.000 


Re-Elect 5 to RMA Board 


Re-election of five members to the 
Board of directors of the Rubber Manu 
facturers 
nounced by that organization. The mem 


Association was recently an 


bers re-elected for terms expiring in 1950 
are: H. S. Marlor, Vice-President, United 
States Rubber Co. New York; | D 
Garretson, President, Electric Hose and 
Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del.; J. P. Sei 
berling, President, Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio; Harry E. Smith, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
and J. Newton Smith, President, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. \. L. Viles, President of the As- 
sociation, and all other officers, were re- 
elected at the annual meeting on Decem 
ber 11, held at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City 


Plans New Chemical Plant 


Che (Gseneral Chemical Division of the 
\llied Chemical & Dye Corp. is planning 
the construction of a multi-million dollar 
plant for the manufacture of industrial 
chemicals. The division has obtained an 
option on some 28 acres of land on River 
Road in the vicinity of Tonawanda, N. Y., 
and expects to start construction in the 
near future. 





Tests on Brine Corrosion 


Salt is commonly used by municipalities 
to control ice on wintry streets. Un- 
fortunately, use of the salt invariably 
results in ragged fenders and weakened 
auto bodies as a result of the almost in- 
evitable brine corrosion. Studies on this 


subject undertaken by the Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co. are reported to have proved 
that a solution of 20% salt and 2% 
sodium chromate or dichromate consider- 
ably inhibited the corrosion of low-carbon, 
steel plate samples, and at the same time 
proved slightly beneficia] to tires. At the 
end of 21 days of testing, both synthetic 
rubber and natural rubber exhibited little 
change in tensile and elongation. A slight 


toughening was noted, which is opposite 


from what is to be expected, since both 
natural and synthetic rubber normally 
show a slight loss of tensile strength with 
age and temperature. All tests were con 
ducted at 100°F. They were carried out 
by Dr. H. A. Endres and Ward T. Van 
Orman. 


Mechanical Goods Sales Increase 


Mechanical goods sales of the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co. were 
higher in 1947 than in 1946, setting a new 
company record for peacetime output of 
industrial rubber products, according to 
H. D. Foster, manager of the mechanical 
goods division. Operations of the division, 
he said, will continue at capacity “as 


20% 


I ng as economic conditions remains as 
favorable as they are now.” Only “must” 
projects are being started now: in build 
ing, roads, dams and other public works 
construction, he said, but eventually the 
ver-all program will require increased 
production of conveyor belts and allied 
mechanical goods. 


Columbian Buys WAA Plant 


The Columbian Carbon Co. has pur 
chased the government-owned carbon 
black plant at Seagraves, Texas, for 
$1,420,000. The plant, which has been 
under lease by the company, is said t 
be one of the most completely equipped 
of the carbon black projects fostered by 
the government. It cost $2,22 6,179, and 
has an appraised fair value of $1,779,679 
Situated on a tract of 236 acres, the 
plant includes 180 burner housers and 
17 processing buildings. There are also 
19 four-room frame homes on the site 
The gas supply line is 12% miles of 20- 
inch pipe conveying gas from a treater 
plant to the carbon black plant 





Rubber-Backed Wool Rug 

Wearbest “Loma-Loom,” a completely 
new rug construction which comprises car 
peting permanently combined to a durable 
sponge rubber rug cushion, is now being 
marketed by Weil Bros., Inc., New York 
City. With all shock absorbed by the 
built-in rubber backing, tests show that 
wear is greatly reduced. The sponge rub 
ber also acts as an insulating feature, 
keeping cold air from entering room, and 
preventing cold from floor coming to the 
rug surface. 
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Color Microscopy Process 


Developed by Germain C. Crossman, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company scientist, 
a new microscopy technique providing a 
speedier, more accurate identification of a 
wide range of colorless, transparent sub- 
stances without the use of dyes or light 
filters, is mow a reality. Mr. Crossman 
explains that the light from the microscopic 
lamp is passed through a dark field sub- 
stage lens to strike the sample at a high 
angle. The sample is covered with a high 
dispersion liquid that matches the light- 
bending ability of different materials in 
the sample at different portions of the color 
spectrum. Each material then scatters 
some of the colors present in the white 
light into the microscope where they are 
seen by the observer. . The color micro- 
scopy process is expected to find wide 
use in various phases of industrial research. 


Announce Merger of Companies 


The. merger of Robertshaw Thermostat 
Co., of Youngwood, Penna. the Fulton 
Sylphon Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., and the 
Bridgeport Thermostat Co. Inc... of 
Bridgeport, Conn., on September 25, 1947, 
under the name of Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., was recently announced. The 
new company with plants at Youngwood, 
Penna., Knoxville, Tenn., Bridgeport, 
Conn., St. Louis, Mo., and Lynwood, Cali- 
fornia, is the country’s largest producer 
of seamless metal bellows and bellow de- 
vices, and gas and electric oven and water 
heater thermostats. It is also one of the 
largest producers of automatic tempera- 
ture controls for heating, ventilating, air- 
conditioning and industrial process con- 
trols 


Polymerization of Vinyl Acetate 


Polymerization of vinyl acetate as prac- 
ticed in two leading German plants is de- 
scribed in a technical report recently made 
available. The report describes production 
at the I. G. Farbenindustrie plant at 
Hoechst and at the Alexander Wacker 
plant at Burghausen. Mime: graphed copies 
of the report (“Polymerization of Vinyl 
Acetate,” PB-78741, 52 pp.) sell for $1.50 
each, and can be secured from the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. OTS 
also has six other reports 4 ailable coy- 
ering vinyl acetate dispersions and various 
applications of vinyl acetate resins 


Industrial Rubber Wader 


\ new industrial rubber wader for use 
by workers in many damp, wet or muddy 
locations has been announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Rubber used 
in the construction of the wader is said 





to have maximum abrasion resistance. The 
wader is made in one pattern with shoe 
sizes from 8 to 11 inclusive All seams 
ire cemented and strapped. Boots have a 
cleated sole and molded heel. The rubber 
suspended straps are equipped with quick 
operating buckles, and a bib front is pro- 
vided for extra height. Strengthening 
rivets are employed at all tension points. 
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Oenslager is Goodyear Medalist 





George Oenslager 


(,eorge Oenslager, discoverer of organic 
accelerators and technical consultant to the 
B F Goodrich Co., has been selected to 
receive the Charles Goodyear Medal for 
1948. The presentation will be made as 
part of the program of the banquet to 
be held by the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry, A.C.S., during its Spring Meeting 
at Chicago, Ill., next April 

Dr. Oenslager was born in Harrisburg, 
Penna., on September 25, 1873. He went to 
preparatory school in Harrisburg and then 
to Harvard, where he graduated with an 
\.B. degree in 1894. Following his gradu- 
ation, he remained at Harvard as an in- 
structor in organic chemistry and a gradu 
ate student for two years, earning his 
master’s degree, and then went to Rum- 
ford, Maine, for the Warren Brothers 
Paper Co. 

In May, 1905, Dr. Oenslager entered the 
laboratory of the Diamond Rubber Co 
at Akron, Ohio Although he had no pre- 
vious rubber experience, his knowledge 
»f chemistry was such that one of his 
first assignments was a study of means 
by which cheap wild rubber could be made 
to vulcanize as rapidly as those of higher 
quality, and to give as good a product. 
Within six months, he found two organic 
compounds which shortened the time of 
vulcanization and which improved the 
quality of wild rubber. After a year, his 
studies included hundreds of compounds. 
For these achievements, he was awarded 
the Perkin Medal in 1933. 

Another one of Dr. Oenslager’s activi- 
ties was work on the development of car- 
bon black in tire treads and other sur- 
faces subjected to wear. In some quarters 
he is credited, above any other individual, 
with the successful application of carbon 
black in tire treads. Much of the early 
development in the use of stearic acid 
was also performed by this untiring chem- 
ist. 

Dr. Oenslager remained active with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., which acquired the 
Diamond Rubber Co., up to the time of 
his retirement. At present, he acts in a 
consulting capacity from time to time. He 
has been a member of the A.C.S. since 
1910 and the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers since 1916. 


Foam Rubber Seat Cushions 


The U. S. Rubber Co. is presently en- 
gaged in the development of a new-type 
foam rubber seat cushion for passenger 
cars, that the company claims will go even 
further in the use of rubber for passenger 
comfort. The company has developed a 
car seat and seat back consisting of an air 
bag overlaid by a layer of foam rubber. 
The air bag is constructed of dipped latex 
formed over a mold into a series of lobes 
which are attached to and interconnected 
through a flat top section. A jute insulator 
and a layer of foam rubber are placed 
between the air bag and the upholstery 
cloth covering. The bag is inflated through 
a valve. Normal pressure ranges from 3 
to 6 oz. According to company officials, 
some cars may use the cushion within the 
next year. U. S. Rubber is planning to 
manufacture the units in a new plant at 
Chicago, Illinois. 


od 


Plastic Coating for Belting 


The availability of a new type of plastic 
coating for use on rubber, rubber belting, 
and cotton belting, has been announced 
by the Amercoat Division of the American 
Pipe & Construction Co., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. The new material is said to com- 
hine the properties of synthetic rubber 
with the chemical resistance of viny! 
resins. Known as Amercoat No. 40, the 
coating will stand continuous flexing and 
is said to have excellent adhesion to rub- 
ber, canvas, metal, concrete and wood 
after the surface has been properly preé 
pared. It is especially recommended by 
the company for conveyor and other 
belting subject to abrasion, spillage ot 
water, grease, oil, and oth:r chemical solu 
tions and cleaning agents. 


Gilmer Timing Belt 


\ belt with rubber teeth that will not 
slip has been announced by the L. H 
Gilmer Division of the U. S. Rubber Co. 
The new belt is said to be enormously 
strong, highly flexible and virtually noise- 
less in operation. It is designed for use 
one machinery equipped with special pul 
leys grooved to fit the teeth. The belt is 
reinforced with steel cables embedded in 
oil-resisting synthetic rubber. In opera- 
tion, the belt makes positive engagement 
with the pulleys at any speed up to 10,000 
feet per minute. Known as the Gilmer 
Timing Belt, the new product will be made 
in various sizes to meet the requirements 
of machine designers. 


Organize Merit Rubber Co. 


The Merit Rubber Company was recently 
organized at 165 North Union St., Akron 
4, Ohio. The company plans the manu- 
facture of various types of molded goods 
and is currently specializing on bicycle 
grips. Officers of the new company in- 
clude E. M. Scharenberg, president ; James 
E. Rand, vice-president, and D. E. Richard, 
secretary-treasurer, 
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Clay Company Changes Name 


P .W. Martin Gordon Clays, Inc., of 33 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y., for many 
years the unit for Moore & 
Munger, and which, since August 1, 1947, 
has operated under a policy of direct sales 
to customers, has announced a change in 
corporate name to Southern Clays, Inc. 
Offices will be maintained at the same ad- 
Plant personnel in Georgia has not 
changed, and the sales structure of the 
company remains as heretofore with W 
H. Shields as sales manager and E. W. 
Schwartz as technical representative 
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Increase Carbon Black Prices 


Carbon black manufacturers 


nounced an increase in all types of channel 


carbon blacks for the first quarter of the 
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Handling Foamex Matresses 


Sealy, Inc., of Akron, Ohio, manufac- 


an- 
sleeping 
introduce 
Foamex 


marketers of Sealy 
equipment, will be the first to 
in the postwar mattress market 
| cushioning material produced by the Fire- 
lots stone Industrial Products Co., it was re- 
cently announced. Until recently, the limi- 
tation of natural latex made it necessary 
to channel Foamex production into essen- 
of tial The new mattresses will be 
available through Sealy manufacturers 
covering every major metropolitan district 
in the country, 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF OFFICERS OF ACS DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 


As reported in our October, 1947, issue, 
officers for the 1947-48 season of the Divi- 
Rubber Chemistry, American 
Society, were recently elected 
as follows: Chairman, Harry E. Outcault, 
assistant sales manager, Zinc Oxide De- 
partment, St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, 
N.Y.: Vice-Chairman, Dr. Howard l. 
Cramer, director of development, Sharples 
Chemicals Inc., Philadelphia, Penna.; Sec- 
retary, Charles R. Haynes, manager, rub- 
Binney & Smith Co., New 
Treasurer, C. W. Christen- 
Rubber Service Lab- 
oratorjes Division, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Biographies of these 
men follow herewith: 


sion of 


Chemical 


ber service, 
York, N.Y.; 


sen, sales manager, 


Harry E. Outcault: Born at Basil, 
Ohio, on April 4, 1895. Mr. Outcault 
studied at Ohio Wesleyan University and 
Ohio State University, receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Chemical Engineering 
from the latter university in 1917. After 
serving for a short while with the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines in. 1918 he served as a 
second lieutenant in the Chemical War- 
fare Service in 1918-19. During 1919-20 he 
was in charge of lamp life tests at the Edi- 
son Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Co. at Harrison, N.J. 

After two years with the Perth Amboy 
Chemical Works in the 1920-22 period, 
Mr. Outcault joined the staff of the N. J. 
Zinc Co. at Palmerton, ‘Penna., and in 
1927 was transferred to the New York 
office in charge of technical service to the 
rubber industry. He joined the St. Joseph 
Lead Co. in 1931 in charge of technical 
service for the zinc oxide department and 
was named assistant sales manager of the 
department in 1946. 

A member of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety, the A.S.T.M., and the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, 
Mr. Outcault is also a former chairman 
of the New York Rubber Group and of 


Howard |. Cramer 
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the New York Section of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. He has 
contributed several articles on zinc oxide 
to the technical literature. He lives in 
Summit, N. J. 


Howard I. Cramer: Born in Akron, 
Ohio, in 1904, Dr. Cramer grew up on a 
farm north of Akron and graduated from 
Western Reserve Academy in Hudson. He 
received a B.S. from the University of 
Akron in 1926 and his M.S. in 1928 and 
Pix.D. in 1929 from the University of Wis- 
consin. From 1929 to 1933 he was asso- 
ciated with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. as a research chemist and from 1933 
to 1941 was with the University of Akron 
as Associate Professor in Charge of Rub- 
ber Chemistry. He joined Sharples Chemi- 
cals Inc. in the latter part of 1941 and was 
named director of development in 1944. 

Dr. Cramer has written many articles 
dealing with the syntheses of rubber ac- 
celerators and antioxidants and of raw 
materials for these products through cata- 
lytic hydrogenation. Other articles havs 
Gealt with the oxygen content of natural 
rubber. From 1937 to 1946 he served as 
secretary of the Rubber Division and has 
been a member of various committees. 


Charles R. Haynes: Associated with 
the Binney & Smith Co. since 1935, Mr. 
Haynes received a B.Ch.E. degree from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1904. Before joining Binney 
had a long career in the rubber manufac- 
turing field, as chemist for the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., foreman and research 
chemist for the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., chief chemist and assistant 
superintendent for the Mechanical Rub- 
ber Co., and factory manager for the 
Goodyear Metallic Shoe Co. 

Just prior to his present connection Mr. 
Haynes was associated with the U. S. 
Rubber Co., serving as assistant purchas- 
ing agent in New York, latex development 


Charles R. Haynes 


& Smith he 


Harry E. Outcault 


ia Naugatuck, and ‘hose development in 
Passaic. Mr. Haynes is the author of 
numerous papers dealing with the chem- 
istry and application of carbon blacks. 


C. W. Christensen: A graduate of the 
University of Akron, where he received 
his B.S. degree in 1922, Mr. Christensen 
has spent his entire life in the rubber field. 
He joined the Rubber Service Laboratories 
shortly after receiving his degree and re- 
mained with that organization when it 
was. acquired by the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. which now operates it as the Rubber 
Service Laboratories Division. For many 
years he was engaged in compounding and 
sales development work with the division, 
but in recent years has served as sales man- 
ager of it. His activities with the Rubber 
Division are also of long term tenure. 
From 1934 to 1938 he served as secretary 
treasurer. Since 1938 he has continued to 
serve as treasurer. 


C. W. Christensen 











NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR (948 


The election of officers for the 1948 
season was the only serious business on 
the agenda at the Annual Christmas Meet- 
ing and Party of the New York Rubber 
Group, held at the Hotel McAlpin in New 
York City on December 12. Approximately 
450 members and guests attended the meet- 
ing, which featured a cocktail hour, din- 
ner, entertainment and the distribution of 
lucky number prizes. 

Joseph E. Waters, of the General Cable 
Corp., formerly vice-chairman of the 
group, was elected as chairman, and Pete 
Murawski, technical sales representative 
of the DuPont Rubber Chemicals De- 
partment, was elected as vice-chairman. 
Peter P. Pinto (Rupper AGE) was elected 
secretary-treasurer, and Howard Ling 
(Naugatuck Chemical) as_ sergeant-at- 
arms. 

In accordance with a decision reached 
by the Executive Committee, and approved 
during the meeting by the membership, it 
was decided to increase the membership 
of that committee from 11 to 14 members, 
consisting of twelve members (four each 
elected to one, two and three year terms, 
respectively) and two ex-officio members 
(the retiring chairman and _secretary- 
treasurer). 

Elected to full three-year terms were 
the following: G. A. Provost (U. S. Rub- 
ber), M. R. Buffington (Lea Fabrics), 
John Hamilton (Binney & Smith), and 
[. A. Corrngall (Vanderbilt). B. M. Fair- 
bank (General Electric) was elected for a 
one-year term, and A. FE. Powell (Pioneer 
Latex) to a two-year term, bringing those 
groups up to four members each. The 
Nominating Committee was headed by 
George Wyrough (Phillips Petroleum) as 
chairman, and included E. S. Kern (Van- 
derbilt), Emil Schwartz (Southern Clays), 
and B. B. Wilson (/ndia Rubber World). 

During the dinner period, Howard I. 
Cramer (Sharples Chemicals), recently 
elected as vice-chairman of the Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., was introduced, as was 
P. L. Wormeley, of the National Bureau 
of Standards who has retired after some 
twenty-five years of service. A _ testi- 
monial dinner was tendered to Dr. Wor- 
meley by the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation earlier in the week. 

Entertainment at the meeting consisted 
of a number of variety acts, all of which 
were well received. The main feature of 
the evening was the distribution of some 
135 prizes, made possible by donations re- 
ceived from the following concerns: 

Adamson United Co., L. Albert & Son, 
Aluminum Flake Co., American Cyana- 
mid Co. American Resinous Chemical 
Corp., American Zinc Sales Co., Barrett, 
Binney & Smith Co., Black Rock Mfg. 
Co., Stewart Bolling & Co., Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., John H. Calo Co., Cambridge 
Instrument Co., R. E. Carroll, Inc., Car- 
ter Bell Mfg. Co. Cleveland Liner & 
Mfg. Co., Continental Carbon Co., Cooke 
Color & Chemical Co., DuPont, Enjay Co., 
Erie Engine & Mfg. Co., Farrel-Birming- 
ham, Inc., Flintkote Co., General Atlas 
Carbon Co., General Magnesite & Mag- 
nesia Co., B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
Also, C. P. Hall Co., Hardesty Chem- 
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Use of Isotopes 


According to Dr. F. A. Long, of 
the Chemistry Department, the 
3otariy Department of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., is devising 
ways and means of using radio- 
active isotopes in connection with 
rubber plants to. determine how 
such plants produce their rubber. 
No indication was given as to how 
the isotopes would be applied. Iso- 
topes, sometimes called radio-active 
tracers, are atoms that give off 
radiations and can be detected and 
counted. 





ical Co., Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 
Hercules Powder Co., Herron Bros. & 
Meyer, J. M. Huber Corp., India Rubber 
World, Intercontinental Rubber Co., I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., Lea Fabrics, Inc., P. 
W. Martin Gordon Clays, Inc., McNeil 
Machine & Engineering Co., Midwest Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Co., Monsanto Chemical 
Co., H. Muehlstein & Co., National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., National Sherardizing 
& Machine Co., Naugatuck Chemical, Nev- 
ille Co., N. J. Zine Co., Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Chemical Corp., Pequanoc Rub- 
ber Co., Phillips Petroleum Co. Rare 
Metal Products Co., Revertex Corp. of 
America, H. M. Royal, Inc., Rupper Ace. 
Also, St. Joseph Lead Co., A. Schrader’s 
Son, A. Schulman, Inc., Scott Testers, 
Inc., Sharples Chemicals Inc., Shell Oil 
Co., Southeastern Clay Co., Speed Prod- 
ucts Co., Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Stauffer Chemical Co., Sun Oil Co., Tan- 
ney-Costello, Inc., Textile Proofers, Inc., 
Thiokol Corp., Thompson, Weinman & 
Co., Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Co., Titanium 
Pigment Corp., United Carbon Co., U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., R. T. Vanderbil 
Co., Vansul & Co., Webber & Smith, C. K. 
Williams & Co., Wilmington Chemical 
Corp., Charles T. Wilson Co., Witco 
Chemical Co., Xylos Rubber Co 


Chicago to Hold Symposium 


The next meeting of the Chicago Rubber 
Group, to be held on February 6 at the 
Hotel Morrison in Chicago, IIl., will fea- 
ture a Symposium on Carbon Black, with 
members of the technical staffs of both 
the Columbian Carbon Co. and the Binney 
& Smith Co. participating. J. W. Snyder 
will discuss the basic carbon properties, 
including some of the newer aspects of 
electron microscope work. H. A. Brind- 
ley will deliver a talk on “Some Com- 
pounding and Processing Suggestions for 
Furnace Carbon in Natural Rubber.” 
Charles R. Haynes will discuss specialty 
compounding of the furnace carbons in 
footwear, mechanical goods, and wire 
and cable formulations. A capacity at- 
tendance is anticipated. 





The 1947 RUBBER RED BOOK is 
now available at $5.00 per copy. Order 
your copy today from RUBBER AGE, 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





QUEBEC RUBBER GROUP HEARS 
TALK ON ELECTRIC HEATING 





J. C. Reid, industrial heating engineer 
of the Canadian General Electric Co., was 
the principal speaker at the meeting of the 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group, held on 
December 18 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in 
Montreal. This meeting was originally 
scheduled for December 11, but was moved 
ahead one week because of a mix-up in 
hotel reservations. 

Speaking on “Electric Heat in the Plas- 
tics Industry,” Mr. Reid discussed process 
heating in general, including the heating of 
molds, dies, varnish kettles, etc. Under 
this grouping such equipment as immer- 
sion heaters, strip heaters, cartridge heat- 
ers, infra-red equipment, control panels 
and thermostats were mentioned. 

Reactrol control, whereby the voltage is 
varied in response to the demand of the 
load was also discussed, and particular 
reference was made to the straight line 
control of Dowtherm heating systems in 
the resin and varnish industry. Atmos- 
phere converters for supplying inert or re- 
ducing gases for blankets over varnish 
kettles were also covered in some detail. 

Mr. Reid made mention of the heating 
applications in the processing of equip- 
ment used in the industry, such as anneal- 
ing, hardening, carburizing and other heat 
treating operations. Particular reference 
was made to those heat treating opera- 
tions using controlled atmosphere furnaces, 
Ajax-Hultgren Salt baths and high fre- 
quency heating. 

Slides were shown covering the Gen- 
eral Electric atmosphere type furnaces, 
electrode type salt baths, particularly the 
sodium hydride process of descaling and 
the cleaning of rubber and glass molds in 
caustic nitrate baths. A few slides were 
shown on high frequency hardening opera- 
tions as well as dielectric heating. 

Some reference was made by the speak- 
er to the favorable position of electric 
heat in Canadian industry. The large use 
of eléctric power, particularly from large 
hydro-electric developments, has brought 
about very favorable rates which should 
warrant more extensive use of this advan- 
tageous method of heating. 

The Canadian picture is somewhat in 
reverse of the American set-up, in that 
Canada has relatively cheaper hydro-elec- 
tric power, while the United States enjoys 
cheaper coal, gas and oil. Mr. Reid 
claimed that this has proved to be a con- 
siderable advantage to Canadian industry, 
because hydro-electric power means great- 
er economy, more accurate control, and 
the utilization of less floor space. 

Following the main talk the General- 
Electric sound slide film, “Infra-Red 
Lamps for Better Production,” was shown. 





Rubber Drums Again Available 


Rubber drums, which achieved great 
popularity before the war, are now again 
available through the Maurice A. Knight 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The 13 gallon drums 
are made of seamless, all-rubber construc- 
tion and are approved for the shipment of 
muriatic, hydrofluoric and up to 47% sul- 
furic acids. The drums are manufactured 
by the General Tire & Rubber Co. 
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820 MEMBERS AND GUESTS 
ATTEND CHICAGO XMAS PARTY 

Approximately 820 members and guests 
attended the annual Christmas party of 
the Chicago Rubber Group, held at the 
Morrison Hotel, in Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 19. This was the largest at- 
tendance at a Christmas party in the his- 
tory of the group. 

The record turnout was due to the ef- 
forts of the Christmas Party Committee 
under the chairmanship of W. H. Lussie 
(Vanderbilt). Other committee members 
included: Paul Van Cleef (Van Cleef 
Bros.), Warren Bickel (Diamond Wire & 
Cable), Ralph Anschuetz (Witco), Doug- 
las P. Johnstone (Douglas P. Johnstone 
Co.), Robert L. Campbell and James P. 
Sheridan (New Jersey Zinc), Harry L. 
Anderson (Mepham Corp.), and Alfred 
L. Stein (Muehlstein). 

The banquet was preceded by a general 
cocktail hour which was augmented by 
special parties given by several suppliers. 
Selected vaudeville acts followed. The 
festivities were concluded with dancing. 
Lady guests received scarves of pure silk 
and rayon as party favors. The follow- 
ing manufacturers and raw material sup- 
pliers generously contributed to the suc- 
cess of the banquet: 

Adamson United Co., L. Albert & Son, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Allis Rub- 
ber Corp., American Can Co., American 
Container Corp., American Industrial Rub- 
ber Co. American Mineral Spirits Co., 
American Roller Co., American Zinc Sales 
Co., Anchor Rubber Mfg. Co., Anderson- 
Bolling Mfg. Co., Binney & Smith Co., 
Stewart Bolling & Co., Brown Rubber Co., 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid Co. 

Also, Philip E. Calo Co., Inc., Carter 
sell Mfg. Co., Central Rubber & Mfg. Co., 
Chemical By-Products Co., Chicago Cut- 
ting Die Co., Chicago Show Printing Co., 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., E. W. Col- 
lege, Commerce Petroleum Co., Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., Cupples Co., Darling 
& Co. T. A. Desmond & Co., Diamond 
Wire & Cable Co., Dryden Rubber Co., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Eagle 
Picher Sales Co., Enjay Co., Erie Engine 
& Mfg. Co. 

Also, Farrel-Birmingham Co.,_ Felt 
Products Mfg. Co., Frost Rubber Works, 
General Magnesite & Magnesia Co., Gen- 
seke Bros., B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Great Lakes Solvents, Inc., S. C. Johnson 
& Sons, Inc., C. P. Hall Co., Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co., Herron & Meyer 
Co., William J. Hough Co., J. M. Huber, 
Inc., Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Imperial 
Paper & Color Corp., India Rubber World, 
Industrial Rubber Goods Co., Inland Rub- 
ber Corp. 

Also, Douglas P. Johnstone, Kraft 
Chemical Co., LaJone Rubber & Mfg. Co., 
Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co., Marbon 
Corp., P. W. Martin Gordon Clays, May- 
wood Mold & Machine Co., McNeil Ma- 
chine & Engineering Co., George S. Mep- 
ham Corp., Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., H. Muehl- 
stein & Co., National Sheradizing & Ma- 
chine Co., National Standard Co., Nauga- 
tuck Chemical, New Jersey Zinc Sales 
Co., Ohio-Apex, Inc. 
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Also, Palmer Asbestos & Rubber Corp., 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Phoenix Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., R.B.H. Dispersions, Inc., Rain- 
fair, Inc., Rapid Roller Co., Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co., Rexhide Mfg. 
Co., Roth Rubber Co., Ruspper Ace, Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, W. H. 
Salisbury & Co., A. Schrader’s Sons, A. 
Schulman, Inc., Scott Testers, Inc., Sears 
Roebuck & Co. 

Also, Sharples Chemicals Inc., Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Southeastern Clay Co., 
Standard Rubber Supply Co., Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, Stauffer Chemical Co., 
Thiokol Corp., Titanium Pigment Corp., 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., United Car- 
bon Co., U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Van Cleef Bros., Inc., R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., Wear 
Proof Mat Co., Western Felt Works, 
Williams Bowman Rubber Co., Witco 
Chemical Co., Xylos Rubber Co. 


Southern Ohio Elects Officers 

Results of the election by letter ballot of 
officers and directors of the Southern Ohio 
Rubber Group for 1948 were recently an- 
nounced, The new officers are: Chairman, 
R. S: Radow (Dayton Rubber); Vice- 
Chairman, J. L. Fitzgerald (Premier Rub- 
ber); Treasurer, H. H. Wolfe (Dayton 
Rubber); Secretary, R. J. Hoskin (In- 
land). Members elected as Directors for 
three years are: G. W. Yohe (Inland), A. 
J. Marshall (Naugatuck Chemical), and 
H. R. Gill (Goodyear). Members previ- 
ously elected as Directors with two years 
in office remaining are: H. E. Wening 
(Inland), Joseph Rockoff (Dayton), and 
E. C. Dill (Inland). Members with one 
year remainingvas Directors, include: S. L. 
Brams (Dayton Chemical Products), H. 
W. Bell (Firestone, Nobleville), and R. B. 
Appleby (DuPont, Akron). 








A report on “Bale Packing of Rubber” 
(Circular No. 24) has been issued by the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Ku- 
ala Lumpur, F.M.S. Conditions which the 
ideal method of packing rubber must meet 
are outlined. Copies are available on re- 
quest from the Institute. 


DETROIT RUBBER GROUP ELECTS 
SELHEIMER AS (948 CHAIRMAN 





Dr. C. W. Selheimer, associated with 
the Detroit plant of the U. S. Rubber Co., 
was elected chairman of the Detroit Rub- 
ber & Plastics Group at the annual Christ- 
mas Party of that group, held at the De- 
troit-Leland Hotel in Detroit on Decem- 
ber 12. W. F. Davies, of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., was elected vice-chairman. 
E. J. Kvet (Baldwin Rubber) was re- 
elected treasurer, and J. C. Dudley (Chrys- 
ler) was elected secretary. 

Several committee chairmen were also 
elected at the meeting, as follows: Mem- 
bership, G. F. Lindner (Minnesota Min- 
ing) ; Program, Dr. G. M. Wolf (Sharples 
Chemicals); Publicity, T. Halloran 
(Chemical Products). The following were 
elected as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: J. B. Wilson (Ford), R. J. 
Shroyer (Vanderbilt), A. C. Nixon (Fish- 
er Body), F. Haushalter (Firestone), and 
G. Horsfull (American Cyanamid). 

The annual event was held as a joint 
dinner meeting with the Society of Plas- 
tics Engineers, and approximately 275 
members and guests of both groups en- 
joyed a steak or fish dinner. 

J. P. Welsh, the “Old AAA Traveler” 
of the Auotmobile Club of Michigan en- 
tertained the group by relating unusual 


“experiences gathered in more of 35 years 


of travel. Following Mr. Welsh’s talk, 
the group was entertained by several mus- 
ical and acrobatic acts. The meeting closed 
with the distribution of a large number of 
prizes. Donations which added greatly to 
the success of the party were received 
from the following: 

Acadia Synthetic Products Co., Advance ° 
Solvents and Chemical Co., Akron Chem- 
ical Co., L. Albert and Son, Baldwin Rub- 
ber Co., Barrett, Carter Bell Mfg. Co., 
Binney and Smith Co., Brown Rubber Co., 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Central Rubber 
and Steel Corp., Cleveland Liner and Mfg. 
Co. 

Also, Dow Chemical Co., Dow-Corning 
Co. Duffy Mfg. Co. E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Enjay Co., Evans-Winter- 
Hebb Co., Flintkote Co., General Tire & 
Rubber Co./ B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Goshen Rub- 
ber Co., C. P. Hall Co., Harwick Standard 
Chemical Co., Hercules Powder Co., Her- 
ron Bros. & Meyer, Hewitt Rubber, J. M. 
Huber Co. 

Also, India Rubber World, Industrial 
Rubber Goods Co., Manhattan Rubber, 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., Monarch Rubber 
Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., H. Muehl- 
stein and Co., F. F. Myers Co, Naugatuck 
Chemical, New Jersey Zinc Co., Pequanoc 
Rubber Co., Phillips Petroleum Co., Piqua 
Stone Products, Reichold Chemical Co., 
RUBBER AGE. 

Also A. Schulman, Inc., Scott Testers, 
Inc., Sharples Chemicals Inc., Stamford 
Rubber Supply, Standard Products Co., 
Sun Rubber Co., Tanney-Costello, Inc., 
Thiokol Corp., U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., C. K. Williams 
Co., Witco Chemical Co, J. J. White 
Products Co., Xylos Rubber Co. and Yale 
Rubber Co. 
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PATRICK, CAPEN AND SUTTON 
HEAD BOSTON RUBBER GROUB 


Approximately 400 members and guests 
attended the Winter Meeting Christ 
mas Party of the Boston Rubber Group, 
held at the Hotel in Boston on 
December 12. The meeting featured elec- 


and 


Somerset 


tion ot new ofthecers, a talk on synthetic 
rubber, a program of entertainment, and 
the distribution of prizes to holders of 


lucky numbers. It announced that 
paid membership by the time of the meet- 
ing had reached 651 


Officers elected for the 


Was 


1948 season were 


as follows: Chairman, Richard K. Patrick 
(Vulplex); Vice-Chairman, Bernard H 
Capen (Tyer Rubber); Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Harry W. Sutton (Boston Woven 
Hose). The following were elected as 


members of the Executive Committee 
Charles E. Reynolds (Odell), Thomas C. 
Edwards (Acushnet Process), and Ralph 
McCurdy (Hood Rubber). Harold P. Ful- 
ler (Pequanoc Rubber) continues as _per- 
manent historian 

The talk on synthetic 
ered by William F 
manager, Synthetic Rubber Division, U. S. 
Rubber Co. Taking as his subject “GR-S 
in Consumer Products,” Dr. Tuley stated 
that synthetic rubber is rapidly progress- 
ing from the status of a substitute ma- 
terial to an established commodity used by 
manufacturers of rubber products because 
of its cost and quality values 

There are now over 400 experimental 
GR-S latex and dry rubber polymers 
which have been approved by Rubber Re- 
serve for plant production, he said. Nearly 
40 of these are in regular production 
These represent variations in processing 
qualities, physical properties in the finished 
products, variations in staining and discol- 
oration and appearance 

Mr. Tuley claimed that certain develop- 
ments now nearing commercial application 
give promise of such an improvement that 
synthetic rubber may surpass natural rub- 
ber in durability in first quality tire treads. 
There can no longer be any question of the 
value of GR-S when its use is directed by 
a combination of skilled 
technology, he said 


rubber was deliv- 


Tuley, operations 


intelligent and 


Trend in Rubber Industry 


According to the annual review of elec- 
trical and allied developments issued by 
the General Electric Co., there was a 
definite trend in 1947 toward the use of 
completely electrified calender trains for 
processing rubber fabrics. Individual elec- 
tric-motor were large 
number of 
chanical drives 
various auxiliary units in complete cal- 


used in a 
to supersede me- 
drive 


drives 
installations 


formerly used to 


endering units. A primary advantage of 
electric drives is said to be their ability 
to maintain any desired constant tension 


at various train 
Tension control results in more 
fabric quality, and in a decided 


in fabric spoilage. The relatively new field 


points in the complete 
uniform 


reduction 


of calendering of polyvinyl chloride sheet- 


ing and film was said to have benefited 
during the year by the development of 
new types of electronically-controlled cal- 


ender drives 
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Rubber Pipe Replaces Metal 


Rubber pipe, developed by hose 
engineers of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.’s mechanical goods division, 
has been installed successfully in an 
Ohio coal mine to replace a 600-foot 
metal pipe line used in ejecting 
acidic water. Especially compounded 
to conduct corrosive chemicals, the 
rubber pipe was installed in a single 
line of eight sections, totaling 380 
feet and running from the pump up 
through an air shaft to discharge 
Flexibility of the 
permitted 


above ground. 
hose, called Diverspipe, 
use of the air shaft route, shorten- 
ing the old line by 220 feet. Good- 
year engineers believe that this is 
the first time rubber-hose pipe has 
been installed in an underground 
mine for an operation of this type. 


XY — 





Meeting Plans Progressing 


Plans are progressing in connection 
with the Spring Meeting of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., which will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, 
[ll., on April 21, 22 and 23. It has been 
announced that reservations for the hotel 
should be made by applying direct to John 
Nolan, Convention Department, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. R. C. Dale (In- 
land Rubber) has been named chairman 
in charge of all local arrangements, and 
it is planned to hold the usual banquet 
in the Sherman on Thursday night, April 
22, following a general cocktail party. 
The latter is being arranged by a com- 


mittee of suppliers, headed by C. M. 
Baldwin as chairman. The Rubber Divi- 
sion is cooperating as usual with the 
High Polymer Forum, which will hold 


its meetings during the same week the 


Division meets, as a separate division. 


Dr. M. L. Huggins, of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., is chair- 
man of the Forum. It has also been an- 


nounced that the Fall Meeting of the 
Rubber Division will not be held with 
the parent society, but will be held in 
Detroit, Mich., on November 8-10, with 


headquarters at the Book Cadillac Hotel 


Reclaimers Elect New Officers 


Following its regular annual meeting, 
held on January 6 in New York City, 
the Rubber Reclaimers Association an- 
nounced that Carl R. Shaffer, president 
of the Xylos Rubber Co., has been elected 
president of the associatior® for the year 
of 1948. H. S. Royce (Boston Woven 
Hose) was elected vice-president, and 
Charles T. Jansen (Rupper AGE) was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Jean H. Nesbit 


(U. S. Rubber Reclaiming) will again 
head the Executive Committee. Allyn | 
Brandt (Goodrich Chemical), for many 


years an active participant in association 
affairs but who no longer has 
to deal with reclaimed rubber, was elected 
an honorary member. 


occasion 





TWO PANEL DISCUSSIONS TO 
BE SPONSORED BY AKRON GROUP 


The Akron Rubber Group meeting on 
Friday, February 6, 1948, at the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, will feature 


two panel discussions at a late afternoon 
session preceding the usual dinner. 

At 4:15 p.m,, Carey Mann, manager of 
the engineering and service department of 
the Cleveland division of the Westing- 
house Electric Corp., will speak on “Ap- 
plication of High-Frequency Dielectric 
Heating to Rubber and Plastics.” Other 
speakers on the panel will include G. P. 
Josomworth, manager of the engineering 
laboratory, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
and H. G. Shively, manager of electronic 
applications, B. F. Goodrich Co 

At 5:15 p.m. the second panel will be- 
gin discussions on “Injection Methods of 
Molding.” Chief speaker will be D. F. 
Fraser, manager of the rubber division of 
the Monroe Auto Equipment Co. Other 
speakers on this panel will include John 
F. McWhorter, research engineer for the 
Ohio Rubber Co.; Howard Dodge, gen- 
eral manager of the Wabash, Indiana, 
plant of the General Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Herman Boxser, chief chemist, Acadia 
Synthetic Products Division, . Western 
Felt Works; and J. L. Woodruff, develop- 
ment engineer for agricultural and dairy 
products, Gates Rubber Co. 

Dinner at 7:15 p.m. will follow the two 
panel discussions. Following the dinner, 
Robert C. Clark of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. will present a demonstration on 
“New Developments in Communications,” 
showing such new items as_ scrambled 
speech, radar, micro-waves, jump-jump 
transmission, coaxial cables and television. 


Buffalo Elects Officers 


Election of officers featured the annual 
Christmas Party of the Buffalo Rubber 
Group held on December 9 at the West- 
brook Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected. Chairman, 
E. R. Briggs (Hewitt-Robins); Vice- 
Chairman, Wayne Nelson (American Con- 
tainer) ; Secretary-Treasurer, Russel 
Shultz (U. S. Rubber Reclaiming). The 
following were elected to the Executive 
Board: John Augenstein, Wilbur Parsons, 
Robert Thom, A. H. Davis, H. J. Deney, 
E. C. Silverson, and Burt Wetherbee. Fol- 
lowing the election of officers the group 
saw a program of entertainment. Door 
prizes were distributed at the end of the 
evening. 


Resins Research Laboratory 


The C. J. Osborn Co., 132 Nassau 
Street, New York City, has opened a new 
laboratory building on the plant site of 
the company at Linden, New Jersey. Re- 


search on resins and pigment dispersions 
will be carried on with expanded facilities 
for service to the rubber, surface coatings, 
ink and related industries. All the tech- 
nical personnel of the company will hence- 
forth occupy the new quarters. The build- 
ing will house technical executive offices, 
a library, and chemical laboratories for 
product development, application research, 
technical service and physical testing 
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SOUTHERN OHIO RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS GALA CHRISTMAS MEETING 
The Southern Ohio Rubber Group held 

a gala Christmas Meeting on December 

18 at the Miami Valley Country Club in 

Dayton, Ohio. The evening was devoted 

purely to social activity, which included 

entertainment, dancing and cards. Special 
door prizes were awarded to male mem- 
bers and guests holding lucky number 
tickets, while a Koroseal raincoat was pre- 
sented to each lady attending the party. 

The prizes were made possible by dona- 

tions received from the following com- 

panies : 

\damson United Co., Advance Solvents 
& Chemical Co., Akron Chemical Co. 
Amsco Products Co., Barrett, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Binney & Smith Co., 
Black Rock Mfg. Co., Stewart Bolling & 
Co.,° Caleco Chemical, Carl Cramer Co., 
Carter-Bell Mfg. Co., C. P. Hall Co., 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., Continental 
Carbon Co., DuBois Co., Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals, Inc., Enjay Co., E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Forbes Varnish, 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc. 

Also, Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 
Herron Bros. & Meyer, H. Muehlstein & 
Co., Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., J. 
J. White Products Co., J. M. Huber, Inc., 
Mansfield Paint Co., Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck Chemical, New Jersey Zinc 
Sales Co., Ohio-Apex, Inc., Ohio Oil Co. 

Also, Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical 
Corp., Pequanoc Rubber Co., Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Plastic & Rubber Products, 
Inc., Precision Scientific Co., Premier Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Rupsper Ace, Sharples Chem- 
icals Inc., Stamford Rubber Supply Corp., 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., and Witco 
Chemical Co. 


November Consumption Declined 


Consumption of natural and synthetic 
rubber in the United States amounted to 
91,071 long tons in November, a decline 
of 11.5% from the near-record 102,954 
tons consumed in October, according to 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
The November figure brought the 11- 
month total to 1,022,717, insuring that the 
yearly total for 1947 would surpass 1,100,- 
000 tons, compared with the record of 
1,039,296 tons set in 1946. The November 
total was composed of 52,014 tons of 
natural rubber, 30,635 tons ‘of GR-S, 
5.147 tons of butyl rubber, 2,907 tons of 
neoprene, and 368 tons of nitrile rubber. 


Raise Original Equipment Tires 


\n increase in the. price of original equip- 
ment tires sold to automobile and other 
vehicle manufacturers, amounting to ap- 
proximately 5%, has been put into effect 
by tire manufacturers. The increase is 
reported to vary as to sizes and types 
of tires and does not represent an across- 
the-board jump, but on a “weighted avy- 
erage” amounted to the 5%. Confirma- 
tion of the increase was made by officials 
of Goodyear and Goodrich, but it was 
believed general throughout the industry. 
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Wolf Joins Columbia Chemical 





Ralph F. Wolf 


Ralph F. Wolf, technical director of the 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. for the 
past two years, has left that organization 
and has joined the Columbia Chemical 
Division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. He will work on the development and 
application of rubber pigments and resin 
plasticizers at the division’s Barberton, 
Ohio, laboratories. Mr. Wolf has _ pre- 
viously been associated with the Polson 
Rubber Co. and the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. During the war he was 
affiliated with the Rubber Division of the 
War Production Board and, subsequently, 
with the Office of the Rubber Director. 


Harry Goldman Suffers Fire 


The building occupied by Harry Gold- 
man, distributor of foam rubber prod- 
ucts for the U. S. Rubber Co., located 
at 230 West 58th St., New York City, 
was practically gutted by fire on January 
3. The fire, which started in the Gold- 
man plant, where foam rubber was fabri- 
cated in various shapes and sizes for a 
wide variety of purposes, spread to adjoin- 
ing buildings, resulted in five alarms. 
Damage was estimated at over $500,000. 
Although the exact cause has not been 
fixed, it was believed that accumulated 
vapors from rubber cement may have 
touched off the fire. The plant had been 
closed for several days during the year- 
end holiday. 


Trial Remains in New York 


The defense motion for a change of 
venue in the government anti-trust suit 
against nine rubber manufacturers and the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association alleg- 
ing price conspiracy since 1935 was de- 
nied on December 15 by Federal Judge 
John Bright. The defendants had requested 
removal of the trial to Cleveland be- 
cause most of their records were located 
in nearby communities, principally Akron. 


PROPOSE RUBBER SEED USE 
AS LINSEED OIL SUBSTITUTE 





The use of rubber seed oil as a substitute 
for linseed oil in paint and varnish formu- 
lations and linoleum was suggested in a 
talk made in London on November 20 by 
Dr. L. A. Jordan, president of the British 
Oil and Colour Chemists Association. 
reat Britain is pressing its research ef- 
forts to develop a substitute for linseed 
oil as the result of extremely high prices 
now being quoted by foreign governments 
for the product. 

According to Dr. Jordan, some 50,000 
to 60,000 tons of rubber seed are being 
wasted on the plantations at present. From 
this seed, he said, it is possible to produce 
a segregated oil of normal fatty acid con- 
tent, providing the seeds are dried at 
100°C. Sun drying does not give satisfac- 
tory results. The oil obtained is similar 
to that derived from the soya bean, and 
has some advantages over such oil. Its io- 
dine value is higher and it has a moder- 
ately high linoleic acid content which soya 
does not possess. Most of the rubber seed 
is now burned as fuel or just left to rot 
under the trees. 

The oil pressed from the seeds thus 
appears to offer a ready means of alle- 
viating the drying oil shortage, but there 
appears to be some uncertainty about the 
value of the residual oil-cake, which is 
reported by some as being useless as 
fodder and fit only for boiler fuel, and 
by others as a valuable feeding stuff for 
cattle. It is obvious that this matter can 
speedily be settled and equally obvious 
that any oil of which the cake is unsuit- 
able for fodder must labor under a seri- 
ous economic handicap, Dr. Jordan said. 

The problem of obtaining the oil in a 
state of low acidity has still to be over- 
come, but recent work indicates that the 
solution will be found in a simple heat- 
treatment of the freshly gathered seeds, 
and it would appear that, in rubber seed 
oil, there is a potentially valuable empire 
product which could do much to ease the 
problem of supply in at least a few in- 
dustries, he concluded. 


Changes Corporate Name 


The name of the National Rosin Oil 
& Size Co., manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of naval stores, has been changed to 
National Rosin Oil & Products, Inc. The 
change was made to further indicate the 
wide and varied products manufactured 
and sold. The National concern has its 
headquarters in the R.K.O. Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y., 
and its main plant in Savannah, Georgia 


Increase Viscose Yarn Prices 


Increases in the price of rayon vis- 
cose yarns ranging from 3 to 15 cents a 
pound have been announced by the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Although effective immediately, the in- 
crease does not apply to orders already 
entered for January delivery. No change 
in the prices of tire yarn is being made 
at this time, according to the company. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
i 


Frepertck P. Comper, for many years 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
Fibre Conduit Co. of Orangeburg, N. Y., 
has been appointed manager of branch 
sales of the wire and cable department 
of the U. S. Rubber Co 


Tuomas N. Loser, until reecntly as- 
sociated with R. E. Carroll, Inc., of Tren- 
ton, N. J., in a sales capacity, has joined 
the sales staff of Thompson, Weinman 
& Co., New York City. He is a graduate 
of Wesleyan University, and served for 
four years as a Lieutenant in the U. § 
Naval Reserve. 





serT KR. PRALL, formerly executive vice- 
president of the Dayton Rubber Co., has 
joined Butler Brothers, New York City, 
as executive assistant to the president 


C. D. DuGan, until recently superin- 
tendent of the Lincoln, Neb., shops of the 
Western Electric Co., has been made 
works controller of the company’s Haw- 
thorne Works in Chicago 





Harry Bb. SouLen, vice-president and 
factory manager of the Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber Co., was recently re-elected as 
president of the Mansfield (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce. 


J. Preston, associated with A. G. Spald 
ing & Bros., Inc., since 1926, and factory 
manager of the company’s plant in Aus- 
%ralia since 1940, has been transferred to 
the Chicopee, Mass., plant where he will 
act as assistant manager of the rubber 
division. 

R. H. Gerke, formerly development 
manager, U. S. Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. L., has been transferred to the com 
pany’s general laboratories at Passaic, N. ]., 
to work on fundamental research 


Frep L. Forp, formerly associated with 
the Keratol Division of the Atlas Powder 
Co. as director of sales, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Coated and. Plastic 
Fabrics Department of Goodall Fabrics, 
Inc., New York City 


Dr. WALLACE Reep Brove, formerly pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Associate Direc 
tor of the National Bureau of Standards, 
succeeding Dr. Hucu L. Drypen, who was 
recently appointed Director of Aeronautical 
Research of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 


V. R. Curcpress, formerly associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. in 
the Geon Polyvinyl Sales Department, has 
been appointed manager of Industrial Plas- 
tic Sales of the O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., 
Winchester, Va. 
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New Goodrich Appointments 


Several appointments in the recently cre- 
ated Plastic Materials Sales division of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. have been announced 
by L. H. Chenoweth, division general 
manager. E. L. Byan has been named 
manager of sales for coated fabric, cal- 
endered sheet, coated wire products and 
Playponds. Mr. Byan is a graduate of the 
\rmour Institute of Technology, and has 
been with the company since 1934. Wil- 
liam M. Gaston has been named manager 
of distributor’s sales. He joined the or- 
ganization in 1926, was credit manager in 
the St. Louis District before entering the 
armed forces. R. L. Hill has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales for molded and 
extruded products. Mr. Hill has been 
with the company since 1945 and is a grad- 
uate of Kent (Ohio) State University 
N. P. Singleton has been appointed man- 
ager of sales for cast and calendered film, 
coated paper and packaging material. Mr. 
Singleton, a graduate of the New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Textile School, has been with 
the organization since 1939. 


Dr. Linus C. PAULING, chairman of the 
division of chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been elected president of the 
American Chemical Society for 1949 

L. E. Cueyney, of the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Society of Plastic 
Engineers, Inc. 

Paut F, Corpin, former Chief of the 
Coated Fabrics Division, Chemical Bureau, 
War Production Board, has been appointed 
vice-president of Blackburn Products, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 

J. J. NEwMAN, vice-president of the B 
F. Goodrich Co., has been elected Chair- 
man of the National Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee 

G. A. COWAN, associated with the Eagle- 
Picher Sales Co. since 1933, except for 2% 
years of duty as a captain in the Army Air 
Corps, has been named sales manager of 
the new Celatom Products Department 
He will make his headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

RicHArp QO. ZerBe, who first joined the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. in 1936 as an as- 
sistant research chemist, and who has been 
acting as a patent attorney for the com- 
pany since 1940, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the newly-created development de- 
partment at Nitro, W. Va. 

R. L. Mitver, resident attorney and as- 
sistant secretary of the Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. since 1941, and associated with the 
Goodyear organization since 1928, has been 
named assistant patent counsel of the par- 
ent organization. 


Zuiderhoek Succeeds Herbert 





Philip H. Zuiderhoek 


Philip H. Zuiderhoek has been named 
factory manager of the Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, plant of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
succeeding Joseph C. Herbert, who has 
been assigned other duties with the com- 
pany. Mr. Zuiderhoek has been with the 
company since 1929, when he started as an 
employee in the Akron factory. He was 
appointed to his first supervisory position 
in 1936 at the Oaks, Penna., plant and 
has been production superintendent at the 
Miami, Oklahoma, plant since 1945. 


Plans $500,000 Chemical Plant 


The Wheatland Tube Co., Wheatland, 
Penna., has announced that it is spending 
$500,000 on a new chemical plant, in 
Wheatland. The plant is expected to pro- 
vide an answer to the stream polution 
problem by turning waste materials into 
valuable chemicals. Edward F. Maneely, 
president, said that the Maneely Chemical 
Co. has been organized as a Wheatland 
affiliate to operate the plant. It will man- 
ufacture zinc sulphate, zinc chloride, zinc 
ammonium chloride and pigment-grade 
iron oxide from waste now dumped into a 
creek. Mr. Maneely said that research 
work has been going on for five years on 
recovery of by-products from the com- 
pany’s galvanizing operations. The new 
plant will employ about 35 men 


Aluminum-Plastic Cable Sheath 


The Bell System has developed a new 
aluminum and plastic telephone cable 
sheath that it says will help accelerate its 
construction program. The new cable 
sheath uses a thin sheet of aluminum cov- 
ered with a_ polyethylene compound. 
Cables covered with the new material will 
supplement the famiilar lead-covered cable 
now at peak production. The Western 
Electric Co., manufacturing branch of the 
Bell System, has begun production of the 
new type of cable. It will be used within 
local exchange areas, on pole lines and in 
underground conduits. 
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New Hycar Elastomeric Material 


Hycar P.A. (polyacrylic ester), a new 
elastomeric material which resembles natu- 
ral, pale crepe rubber in appearance, has 
introduced by the B. F. Goodrich 
(Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
rubber can be compounded and vulcanized 


been 
new 


in a wide range of soft to hard compo 
sitions 
The vulcanized forms are reported to 


exhibit outstanding resistance to heat, oils, 
and gas diffusion, 
showing ex- 
Compounding, 


light, ozone 


non-rigid 


ultraviolet 
with the 
tremely good flexing life 
molding, extruding, calendering and curing 


torms 


operations are accomplished with standard 
rubber equipment 

Patents covering special processes of 
vulcanization for Hycar P.A. have been 
issued to Goodrich and will be made avail- 
These processes are said 


able to licensees 
to make possible the manufacture of rub- 
ber products that will withstand operating 


temperatures considerably above those of 
conventional rubbers 

When tested under an electric iron at 
400° F. for 8 hours, the new material is 
said to have showed no apparent loss in 


properties, whereas older type rubber com 
pounds were completely deteriorated in a 
much shorter After 720 hours at 
300° F., the polyacrylic ester showed a 
change in elongation of only 35% in com- 
parison with 75% in 7 hours for 
rubber compounds 

Ozone resistance is said to be even more 
striking, 600 hours exposure showing less 
effect on Hycar P.A. than 6 
posure on rubber 


time 


ROK ul 


seconds ex- 


Form Witco Hydrocarbon Corp. 


With the aim of 
production of channel type carbon black, 
the Witco Hydrocarbon Corporation has 


securing additional 


been organized to process 15,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas per day from 
the Barnhart pool in Reagan County, 


Texas. Two plants are to be constructed, 
one to produce approximately 2,000 barrels 
of gasoline, butane and propane per day, 
and the make channel carbon 
black which will be marketed by the 
Witco Chemical Co. The plants will cost 
approximately $3,500,000, and completion 
of the scheduled for July 
of this contemplated that 
future developments will include the pro- 


other to 


facilities is 
year It is 


cessing of the hydrocarbons into various 


industrial chemicals. The site on which 
the facilities will be erected has been 
designated as Witco, Texas. Robert | 


Wishnick, president of the Witco Chemical 
Co., heads the corporation, which 
will plants, and C. E. 
in charge of 


new 
operate the two 
McKinney is vice-president 


operations 


Reduce Price of SA 62-0 


Philadelphia 9, 
is announced a reduction of price 
a pound on SA 62-O 


based on the 


Sharples 
Penna.., hi 
from’$1.25 to $1.00 


Chemicals Inc., 


(tetraethylthiuram disulfide) reduc 
tion 
activity of this ultra accelerator compared 


price 


was said to have been 
with others on the market. The new 


lanuary 2, 1948 


became effective on 
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Tank Lining Installation 


For the past year or so, Victor H. 
Vodra, formerly west coast representative 
of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., has headed 
the Northwest Research and Development 
Co., Henry Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 
The company offers a consulting service in 





connection with the manufacture and in- 
stallation of pipe and tank linings, as well 
as the production and application of pro- 
tective coatings, and adhesives and cements 
of all kinds. One of the company’s recent 
installations was in connection with stor- 
age tanks erected in Seattle by Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. As will be noted by the 
accompanying photographs, installation 





was while snow almost a 


accomplished 
foot deep was on the ground. The tanks 
are being used for storing formaldehyde, 


and the linings consist of a nitrile rub- 
ber-resorcinal-formaldehyde base with a 
nitrile rubber-vinyl covering. All of the 
manholes and outlets were natural rubber 
covered. These were the first tanks in- 
stalled at Seattle by Reichhold, which now 
has over 10 of them lined up in a row. 
The accompanying photographs-are repro- 
duced by permission of Reichhold Chem- 
icals, Inc. 


CCDA to Hold March Meeting 


The Commercial Chemical Development 
Association will hold its Annual Meeting 
in New York City at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
March 9 and 10, 1948. The business meet- 
ing will be held on March 9, and a series 
of papers will be offered on March 10. 
Financial aspects of chemical development 
will be discussed at the morning meeting 
on March 10, while the afternoon session 


will be devoted to gearing commercial 
chemical development to sales, research 
and manufacturing. A social hour and 


dinner will follow at which time manage- 
ment’s appraisal of commercial chemical 
development will be given. 





Sheller Acquires Dryden Rubber 


The Sheller Manufacturing Corporation, 
manufacturer of automobile wheels and 
tractors, with headquarters at Portland, In- 
diana, announced on December 23 that it 
has acquired, through Shields & Co., all 
of the outstanding capital stock of the 
Dryden Rubber Co. for a consideration 
consisting of $4,000,000 in cash and $1,700,- 
000 of newly-authorized 5% preferred 
stock. 

Dryden Rubber, which was organized in 
Chicago in 1901 by George B. Dryden, 
and is one of the foremost manufacturers 
of molded goods in the country, with plants 
in Chicago and Springfield, Ill., and Keo- 
kuk, lowa, will be operated in the future 
as the Dryden Rubber Division of the 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp. No changes 
in personnel are contemplated, except that, 
with the expansion of the Sheller board of 
directors to seven members, Mr. Dryden 
has been elected a director and chairman 
of the executive committee. Oliver Vin- 
nedge, former vice-president and general 
manager of Dryden Rubber, will continue 
to perform his regular duties. 

To assist in financing the acquisition of 
Dryden Rubber, the Sheller concern in- 
creased its long-term indebtedness by 
$2,500,000 and paid $1,000,000 of the cash 
portion of the purchase price out of funds 
on hand. In connection with the transac- 
tion, Sheller also issued 65,700 additional 
shares of common stock, placed privately 
with investors by Shields & Co. 


Firestone “Super-Balloon” Tire 


A new tire, featuring a new tread and 
shoulder design, and which has a larger 
footprint on the road, has been introduced 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. Said to insure a softer ride, the 
tire contains more air at a lower pressure. 
All sizes of the Super-Balloon tire on new 
cars have a 15-inch rim diameter. This 
has enabled some manufacturers to lower 
the center of gravity of their new automo- 
biles, giving motorists easy steering cars 
with improved road-hugging characteristics. 
A comparison of the conventional 6.00-16 
tire with the Super-Balloon, which will be 
marked 6.70-15 to conform to the smaller 
rim diameter and the wider cross section, 
shows the Super-Balloon air cushion vol- 
ume to be 115 cubic inches greater. This 
increased volume is carried at a pressure of 
24 pounds instead of 28, to further guaran- 
tee a softer ride. 


Add to Geon 200 Series 


Three new members of the Geon 200 
series have recently been made available 
by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. This 
200 series, made up of modified polymers 
of vinyl chloride, has included to date 
Geon Resins 202 and 203, which have been 
standard items of production for several 
vears. Now Geon Resins 204 and 205 are 
in commercial production, with Geon Resin 


200X14 available in experimental quan- 
tities. These new materials are said to 
offer increased thermoplasticity and low- 


ering of ‘softening point plus greater solu- 
bility. 
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We make all types and sizes of rolls . . . to exact speci- 
fications . . . for natural or synthetic rubber processing Rec. 1.M 


aeraga Wiha athhiaanie 
The pair illustrated are 28"' x 42'' cracker rolls—amon 

tthe oruiele AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


the largest ever made—for use in the reclamation of giant 


airplane and tractor tires. 


When you need rolls for renewals, or for new processing 


equipment, it will be to your advantage to specify UNITED Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle 
, : ; age Youngstown - Canton 
ROLLS. Thirty years experience serving the industry, and r 
eh, EE . Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
our unexcelled facilities for precision manufacture, are your Affiliates: Davy-and United Engineering Company 


assurances of complete satisfaction. Ltd., Sheffield, England Dominion Engineermeg 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. Canada 
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FIRESTONE PROFIT DECLINES 
AS SALES HIT RECORD HIGH 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has re 
ported a net profit of $26,977,877 for the 
fiscal year ended October 31, 1947, which 
compares with $27,082,878 reported for the 
previous fiscal year. The 1947 net, which 
was deduced after provision of $13,879,822 
for depreciation and $60,815,988 for taxes, 
was equal to $13.45 per share of common 
stock, as against $13.21 in the 1946 period 
Total sales for 1947, however, reached 
$638,447,166, an increase of 10% over the 
$577,833,422 in the previous year, the pre 
vious record for a peace 

The consolidated sheet as of 
October 31, 1947, showed total current 
assets of $225,500,073, including $25,007,666 
in cash, $77,467,141 in accounts and notes 
$123.025.265 in 


time year 


balance 


receivable, and inventory 
This compared with total current liabilities 
of $79,914,787, including $25,527.853 in 
accounts payable, $32,996,643 in accrued 
$2,511,280 in bank loans, 
$3,287,433 in acceptances payable for crude 
rubber shipments, and $15,591,577 in other 
payables and accrued items. These figures 
compare with $200,914,656 in current assets 
and $56,937,104 in current liabilities at the 
end of the 1946 fiscal year. 

A report accompanying the statement in 


taxes, foreign 


dicated that the company’s -international 
business again showed a substantial in- 
crease Firestone factories in England. 
Canada, South Africa, India, Brazil, Ar 


gentina, Switzerland and Spain operated 
at full capacity. Due to shortages of dol- 
lar exchange in some countries, dividends 
received from foreign subsidiaries were 
$3,796,795 than the total profits of 
toreign subsidiaries included in earnings 
The report also indicated that the Fire 
stone rubber plantations in Liberia pro 
duced more than 46,000,000 pounds of nat 
ural rubber, much of which was shipped 
in the form of latex otal expenditure 
ior improvements of and additions to 
plants and equipment in the company’s 19 
domestic and 12 foreign plants amounted 
to $24,400,000 during the fiscal 


less 


year 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 


Ended Sept. 30: Net profit of 
$201,574, which is equal to 99 cents a com 
mon share, and which compares with 
$469,827 for the previous fiscal year. Net 
sales amounted to $9,913,258 or 4.9% 
than the $10,426,518 volume of the 
before 


Year 


less 
year 


Dayton Rubber Company 


Year Ended Oct. 31: Net profit of 
$1,800,000, which is equal to $3.80 a com- 
mon share and compares with $2,101,524, 
or $4.43 a share, for the previous year. 
Net sales were approximately $34,000,000, 
as compared with $32,624,567 in 1946. 
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Stockholders Approve Plan 


Preferred stockholders of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. on December 15 ap- 
proved the company’s new $100,000,000 
financing program designed to provide ad- 
ditional capital for its expanded post-war 
business. P. W. Litchfield, board chair- 
man, said following the shareholder’s 
meeting that the company will proceed 
immediately with its plan to refund $36,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds now held 
by imsurance companies and to borrow 
$64,000,000 more from some of the same 
companies. The new money will be used, 
he said, for new product facilities and gen- 
eral improvements, for increasing work- 
ing capital and for strengthening the fi- 
nancial structure of Goodyear generally. 
Upon completion of the financing, Good- 
year will have outstanding $31,579,000 of 
34%% notes due 1964, and $68,421,000 oi 
3% notes due 1967. The company’s first 
mortgage will be cancelled and the first 
$100,000,000 of debt will be in the form 
of unsecured promisory notes. Goodyear 
has no current bank debt 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 

Year Ended Oct. 31: Net profit of $2,- 
178,902, which is equal to $4.18 a share, 
after all charges, and which compares with 
$1,469,935, or $2.82 a share for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Sales in the fiscal year in- 
creased to $24,242,499 from the $19,480,017 
for the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1946. Net 
current assets on Oct. 31, 1947, amounted 
to $9,112,203 against $8,519,905 a vear 
earlier. Inventories, at lower of standard 
cost or market, totaled $7,549,687, c »mpared 


with $3,789,523 last vear. 


Armstrong Rubber Co. 
Year Ended Sept. 30: Net profit of 
$2,033,646, which is equal to $5.24 a com- 


mon share, on net sales of $34,266,408 
Because of the inclusion of a» wholly- 
owned subsidiary, the Lake Shore Tire 


and Rubber Co., no exact comparison with 
the previous fiscal year is available. Ex 
cluding the subsidiary, the net profit for 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1946, was $1,141, 


690, or $2.79 a common share, on net sales 


»f $1 7,092,043. 


DuPont Leases limenite Lands 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
announced the signing of a long-term leas« 
of ilmenite-bearing lands with the State of 
Florida. Ilmenite is the black ore from 
which white titanium pigments are manu- 
factured. DuPont maintains plants for 
such purpose in Baltimore, Md., and Edge- 
moor, Delaware. The lease provides the 
company with a large domestic supply of 
the ore and thus ends its dependence on 
foreign sources. The lands leased, owned 
by the state, are in the north central part 
of Florida 


TWO NEW TYPES OF SYNTHETIC 
ARE INTRODUCED BY PHILLIPS 
Announcement of pilot plant production 
of two new types of synthetic rubber was 
made by the Phillips Petroleum Co. on 
December 28. They are Philprene A, said 
to be superior for tire treads to natural 
rubber as well as to commercial synthetics 
currently available, and Philprene B, which 
shows promise as a replacement for nat- 
tire carcasses. Both are 
copolymers, manufac- 


ural rubber in 
butadiene-styrene 
tured in water emulsions at temperatures 
considerably lower than those used in 
making other types of synthetic rubber. 

According to the company, tire and me- 
chanical goods manufacturers who have 
been supplied with experimental quantities 
of Philprene A have reported that it gives 
superior wear and better resistance to 
cracking than natural rubber or GR-S. 
Experimental tires with treads made from 
Philprene A have been tested on company 
cars and are said to have shown exception- 
al wearing qualities. 

Philprene B is also said to have some 
application in tire treads, but its principal 
application is expected to be in carcasses 
Chief advantages claimed for this syn 
thetic rubber include high tensile strength, 
improved resistance to cracking, and low 
heat build-up. Estimated plant produc 
tion costs of Philprene A are said to be 
approximately that of regular GR-S, but 
Philprene B expected to be 
slightly higher 

The Phillips 
cated that in its latex form, Philprene syn- 
thetic rubber will make a satisfactory re- 
natural latex 


costs are 


announcement also indt- 


placement for rubber 


Brazil Reveals Export Plans 


Brazil plans to release a considerable 
quantity of high grade rubber and) latex 
near future, ac- 
Government 


abroad in the 
Brazilian 


for sale 
cording to the 


Trade Bureau. The offers, expected to 
amount to approximately 25% of total 
annual production, will be timed with 


the expected decline in the use of syn- 
thetic rubber by rubber manufacturers 
in the United States present 
government controls also 
heen revealed that Brazil has set aside 3% 
of all Federal tax revenue for develop 
ment of the Amazon Valley, the main 
rubber-growing area. Much of Brazil's 
rubber is currently being produced on 
the former Ford plantations, 


after 
expire. It has 


which are 


now owned by the government and whicl 
are in full operation. 
Approve Share Increase 
Holders of capital stock of the Ana 


conda Wire and Cable Co., New York, on 
December 23 approved a proposal to in 
crease the authorized no par capital stock 
of the company from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
shares. Of the authorized shares, 422,470 
are issued and holders of record as of 
December 23 will receive an additional! cer- 
tificate for one share for each share held. 
The company is a subsidiary of the Ana- 
conda Copper Co., which at the end of 
1946 owned 70% of its outstanding stock. 
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‘America’s No. 1 Heel 


and Sole” 
selects 


PERBUNAN 


BECAUSE “We tried every oil resistant mate- 
rial available and we found Perbunan could 
be finished to the right degree of hardness 
and still have sufficient high and low tempera- 
ture flex resistance in presence of oil” .. . 
writes J. M. Mason, Vice President, O’Sullivan 
Rubber Corporation. 


BECAUSE with this new O’Sullivan line, 
working shoes can now have heels and soles 
that gasoline and oil cannot penetrate— as 
happens with leather. 


BECAUSE Perbunan Nitrile Rubber will not 
deteriorate or swell after contact with gaso- 
line or oil—as happens with natural rubber. 


BECAUSE Perbunan heels and soles keep 
their safety-grip qualities longer than nat- 
ural rubber. 


IF YOU have problems that could be solved 
by a rubber that not only resists oil, weather 
extremes, abrasions and wear... but also 
holds delicate colors—write our nearest office! 





PERBUNAN 


us. PAT. OF 





THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS 
OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New 
York 19, N. Y.; First National Tower, 106 South Main 
Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 221 North La Salle St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston, 17, Massachusetts. 
West Coast Representatives: H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 Loma 
Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. Warehouse 
stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; 
Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Batcn Rouge, La. 
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The chairman, directors 
and committeemen for 1948 met at the 
Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles, to discuss 
and plan the year’s program of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group 

Chairman Phil Drew 
dressed the approximately 
present and outlined the 
of the Group 
the year were discussed and assigned to 
After the general 
withdrew to 


new ly-elected 


(Goodyear) ad- 
forty members 
1948 program 

Proposed activities for 

the various committees 

meeting, 
formulate their plans 

Judging from the ambitious 
set for 1948, the Los Angeles Rubber 

Group is well on its way towards be- 

coming the Southern Cali- 

Rubber 


each committee 


program 


voice of the 


fornia Industry 


New Year's day was an especially happy 


one for Frank E. Titus (Goodrich). In 
recognition of his forty years of service 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co., Mr. Titus 
was called back to Akron, Ohio, where he 


was presented with a forty-year diamond- 


studded service pin by John L. Collyer, 
Goodrich president 

As a resident, civic leader and rubber 
executive in the Los Angeles Area for 


the past twenty years, Mr. Titus received 


the congratulations of his friends in and 
out of the industry 

With the approacl winter and haz 
ardous driving conditions, motorists were 
urged to give a thought to their tires and 
winter 
Coast 


were offered a few hints on safe 
driving by D. W. Walsh, Pacific 
Tire Sales Manager of the United States 


Rubber Company 


—————— 


“The possibility of skidding under slip- 
pery conditions is considerably heightened 
during the winter,” Mr. Walsh said. “Con 
sequently, it behooves the motorist to see 
that his tires have plenty of tread on 
them for maximum traction and skid re- 
sistance.” 

Proper inflation is another 
consideration, he said, pointing out that 
over-inflation results in a lesser area of 


important 


tire contact with the road and thus in- 
creases skidding tendencies of the car. 
Furthermore, over-inflation also lessens 


carcass resistance leading to possible tire 
failure from icy or rutted roads. 
Under-inflation increases the tendency 
to rim bruise causing the tire to pinch 
between the rim and curb or other objects 
true at all times, he said, re- 
temperature, but emphasized 
under-inflation and cold weather to- 
placed an added strain on the 
Obviously, he stated, that 
could not be 


This is 
gardless of 
that 
gether 
tube. 
weather 
proper tire 


inner 
conditions 
inflation can be 


while 
controlled, 
maintained. 

Reduced speed, especially on turns, is an 
important factor in skidding, Mr. Walsh 
said. He smooth, brake 
application and steady acceleration to en 


advocated even 
able the car to maintain its grip on the 
road. 

manutacturers ot 
adhesives, has 
construction 
of a new factory Monrovia, 
Calif. The structure will 17,800 
square feet of floor space and is expected 
to cost aproximately $80,000. 


(Adhesives, 
sensitive labels and 
contract for the 
building in 
contain 


Aver) pres 
sure 


awarded a 








Two New Buffalo Reclaims 


Two new Buffalo reclaims, designated 


2017 and 1018 ,are now in production by 


the U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥ These 
grades are blends of synthetic and natural 


rubbers, and hence will provide a stable and 


unlimited source of supply, according to 
the company. Both grades are easily work 
able, with good milling, calenderine and 
tubing properties. They mold easily, leay 
ing clean surfaces Cured physicals are 


excellent 


Form Eastern Carbide Corp. 


Formation of the Eastern Carbide Corp., 


a new company that will enable manufa 


turers to obtain all their carbide needs 


from one source, has been announced. The 
complete line of 
the base 


new company offers a 
carbide items including not only 
metal but also finished tools and dies. The 
firm, located at 909 Main St.. New Ro 
chelle, N. Y., is prepared to furnish com- 
plete carbide tooling for the plastics in- 
dustry 
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Martin Changes Division Name 


The Glenn L 
Maryland, has changed the 
Plastics and Chemicals Division to that of 
was pointed 


Martin Co., Baltimore, 
name of its 


the Chemicals Division. It 
out that inclusion of the word “plastics” 
in the name of the division had led to the 
erroneous impression that the division will 
process 01 materials. On _ the 
contrary, it will sell raw materials for 
processing and fabricating, including Mar- 


fabricate 


vinol, a vinyl resin 


Carbon Black Tax Upheld 


Regardless of the manufacturing process 
used, the Texas occupation tax 
collected on carbon black, according to a 
recent ruling by the Texas Attorney-Gen 
eral. State Comptroller George H. Shep 
pard had inquired whether new methods 
using crude oil or refinery residue, as well 
as natural gas, were subject to taxation 
The levy ranges from 4.1% to 
market value, depending upon the yield of 
carbon. 


must be 


5.2% of 


Torsilastic Rubber Springs 





Some of the Torsilastic rubber springs 


in production or under development by 


the B. F. Goodrich Co. are shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The Torsilastic 
rubber spring consists of cylinders, 
or a shaft and cylinder with the space 
between them filled with rubber perma- 
nently bonded to the metal. Weight of 
the vehicle or object can be 
connected either to the outer cylinder 
or the inner cylinder or shaft. One metal 
part is held in fixed position while the 
other is free to turn under applied weight 
and all springing is accomplished by the 
movement of the rubber. 


two 


suspended 


twisting 


Thermoid Opens Nephi Plant 


The new molded goods plant of the 
Thermoid Company of Trenton, N. J., at 
Nephi, Utah, has been officially opened. 
The plant will eventually manufacture a 
complete line of conveyor belts, radiator 
hose, fan belts, and other types of indus- 
trial rubber goods. When it hits full 
stride it will employ approximately 300 
workers, with a pay roll of some $100,- 
000 a month 


Takes Over Colonial Beacon 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, which 
owns nearly all the outstanding stock of 
the Colonial Beacon Oil Co., has an- 
nounced that it is taking over the business 

that company. The trans- 
affect the marketing of re- 
products in Colonial 


York and New England 


and assets of 
fer will not 
petroleum 


New 


fined 
Beacon’s 
territory. 


Cable Plant Contract Awarded 


The Wigton-Abbott Corp. of Plainfield, 
N. J., has been awarded a contract for a 
one-story addition to the cable manufac- 
turing plant of the Triangle Conduit and 
Cable Corp. on Jersey Ayenue, in New 
Brunswick, N. J. The new structure, on 
a plot 200 by 325 feet, will provide 65,000 
square feet of additional producticn space 
and boiler and powerhouse facilities 
1948 
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NO DUST...HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 
ATTENTION, manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 


is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 


no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 


accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate. 


AQUAZINC is particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate. 
When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath. 


a 
BEAL | ll << COMPANY 


Chemica - Manufacti C0 





"97 BICKFORD STREET + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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CANADIAN NEWS 


Renee 


Meetings of Kitchener rubber union 
locals will be called in the near future 
to discuss a recommendation that Canada’s 
14,000 rubber 


drive for 





conduct a 


minimum increases of 22 cents 


workers wage 
an hour in 1948 contracts 


Che recommendation comes from Dis 


trict 6 Council of the United States 
Rubber Workers of America (C10 
C.C.L.). Carl Fitzgerald, president of the 


proposal embodie Ss 


boost o! 22 


council, said that the 
two aims: A minimum wage 
general adoption of 
a 40-hour week in the rubber industry 
Announcing the executive policy, Joseph 
Mackenzie, Canadian director of the 
U.R.W.A. and executive secretary of the 
council, said the 


mittee had indicated the new 


cents and proposed 


union’s research com 
aims were 
necessary in the face of increased living 
costs 

He stated the cost-of-living index had 
risen from 134.8 on July Ist, when the 
union won its last increase, to approxi- 
mately 145 as of November Ist. He added 
that there were indications that a 
of 150 would be January Ist 

Regarding the 40-hour week, the rubber 
union executive said it had long been 
the objective of the Canadian rubber 
workers. He referred to a slackening of 
production pressure, and place of the 40- 
hours week in 
employment. 

Mr Mackenzie added that record pro 
duction and profits of the Canadian rubber 
companies in 1947 combined to make this 
the ideal time for adoption of a 40-hour 
week. He said substantial wage raises 
would be required to maintain take-home 


level 
reac hed by 


helping to maintain full 


pay when shift to the 40-hour week is 
made 
Recent action of directors of Seuiber- 


ling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., in de- 
claring an extra dividend of 50 cents a 
share along with the usual payment of 
25 cents suggests that 1947 will be by 
far the best in the company’s history. The 
latest dividends—a total of 75 cents a 
share—are payable February 16th, 1948, 
to stockholders of record February 6, and 
call for a total disbursement of $37,500 
on the 50,000 shares presently outstand- 
ing. 

Earlier last year it was announced that 
production was higher than at any time 
in history, and with no stoppages of work 
and materials generally in better supply it 
is reasonable to assume that this record 
rate of output has continued. 

\ labor strike in 1946 necessitated the 
suspension of operations for several weeks 
but despite this prolonged work stoppage 
the sales volume for the year substan- 
tially exceeded that for any prewar year 
and included several months of volume 
greater than for any month prior to 1946 
Net earnings for the vear 1946 of $80,804, 
or $1.61 a share, were the best on record. 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co. Ltd, of 


Toronto, will erect a new factory in 
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Whitby, Ontario, with the initial plant 
costing $1,500,000. 
Construction will start early in 1948 


on a 55-acre tract acquired by the com- 
pany, one-quarter of a mile from the new 
four-lane highway. The price 
has not been disclosed, and the location 
and identity of the company had been 
kept secret by town authorities until re- 
cently. 

The move is in line with the company’s 
policy to secure adequate space for future 
industrial expansion, as the present loca 
tion of its Toronto plant does not provide 
sufficient space for future development, 
according to the statement released here. 

Situated alongside an existing spur line 
of the CNR, the new plant will cover 
100,000 square feet and will require in- 
itially at least 2,000,000 gallons of water 
per month to be pumped in on a special 
line from Lake Ontario. 


purchase 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada 
declared a dividend of $4 a share on com- 
mon stock for the final quarter of 1947, 
payable on January 2nd to shareholders 
of record December 16th. This brings the 
total declared in 1947 to $10 per share 
($1 was paid for the first quarter, $1 for 
the second quarter, and $1 plus $3 for the 
third quarter), a mew peak in the com- 
pany’s history. This compares with a total 
of $4 paid tor 1946, $4.25 for 1945, $5 
for 1944 and the previous peak of $7.50 
per share established in 1938. 

Carl M. Croakman has been added to 
the staff of Binney & Smith, Ltd. 33 
Edward St., Toronto, where he will assist 
his father, Elmer G. Croakman, in the 
sale of carbon black, iron oxides, bone 
blacks, and various dispersed products 
The younger Croakman is a graduate of 
the Colorado School of Mines. He worked 
with the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. in 1942, 
and served in the U. S. Army from 1943 
to 1945, during which time he spent 14 
months with the Manhattan Project. In 
1946 and 1947 he was with the N. J. Zinc 


Co. as a mining engineer at Austinville, 
Va 


who has been associated 
Canadian organization of A 
Schrader’s Son Division, Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co., since 1935, and assistant 
Toronto branch manager for the past 10 
years, has been named Toronto branch 
manager, succeeding S. A. Howell who is 
retiring after 26 years with the Canadian 
branch plant. Previously to joining the 
Schrader Canadian organization, Mr. Rae 
was for 13 years associated with the sales 
department of the Dunlop Tire and Rub- 
ber Goods Co., Ltd., in various capacities, 
including that of assistant to the manager 
of car and truck manufacturers equip- 
ment sales. 


Allan 
with the 


Rae, 


Some 700 workers at the Papineau plant 
of the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., were 





Carl M. Croakman 


joins Binney & Smith, Ltd. 








recently granted wage increases and extra 
paid holidays, according to a recent union 
announcement. Male workers were given 
an increase of 10c an hour while female 
workers reecived 7c more an hour. The 
majority of workers at the plant are men. 
The new contract is reported to allow for 
three extra paid statutory holidays per 
year as well as a system of paid annual 
vacations. 

William J. Dyke, formerly secretary of 
the Polymer Corporation, has been named 
secretary-treasurer of that Crown-owned 
organization. At the same time it was 
announced that P. C. Browne, formerly 
cashier, had been named to the newly- 
created post of assistant to the treasurer. 
lan Cameron, formerly treasurer of Poly- 
mer, has resigned from the company. 





The merger of Laucks, Ltd., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, into Monsanto (Canada) 
Ltd. has been completed. The process of 
assimilation of Laucks, Ltd., adhesive 
manufacturer with headquarters at Gran- 
ville Island, Vancouver, B. C., into the 
parent company has been under way for 
more than a year. Monsanto (Canada) 
Ltd. acquired the capital stock of the 
Laucks concern early in 1946 

The Foxboro Co., Ltd., affiliated with 
the Foxboro Company of Foxboro, Mass., 
manufacturers of measurement and con- 
trol instruments, recently moved into its 
spacious new building in the Ville LaSalle 
section of Montreal. The new building is 
said to be the largest plant in Canada 
devoted to the manufacture and sale of in- 
dustrial instruments. 





Lloyd J. Falkenhagen, general manager 
of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Welland, Ontario, since 1943, and associ- 
ated with that company since 1926, has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager. It was also announced that 
James A. Skidmore, who came to the 
company in 1945 from the Welland 
Chemical Co., has been appointed assistant 
treasurer. 
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1901-1948 


jf 
Ye Forty-seven years of service to 


the rubber industry 





Q Prosperous New Year! 


We wish you the fullest measure of Success in the year to come. 


Your confidence in us has contributed to our success and happiness in the 


( year gone by. 
( ye We want you to know we appreciate our contacts with you, and many thanks 


for your cooperation. 








The Pequanoc Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Reclaimed Rubber 


Butler, N. J. 
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Albert J. Kayser 


Albert Julius Kayser, head of original 
equipment sales to manufacturers in the 
Shoe Products Division of the Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., died on December 238, 
following a brief illness, at the Akron City 
Hospital. Born in Daranelle, Arkansas, 
December 3, 1892, Mr. Kayser was gradu 
school and 


ated from Joplin, Mo., high 

attended the University of Missouri for 
two years. He joined Goodyear on Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, at Kansas City as an em 


ployee of the shoe products sales depart- 
ment. He was transferred to Milwaukee 
in May, 1931, in charwe of sole and heel 
sales to manufacturers In September, 
1936, he was head of all original 
equipment sales to manufacturers In No- 
vember, 1946, the division was expanded, 
under his supervision, to meet demands for 
were held 
McGowan Funeral 


named 


increased production. Services 
on December 31 at the 
Home, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Cremation 
took place at Cleveland Highland Park 


Crematory \ wife and daughter survive 


Herman P. Schultz 


Herman P. Schultz, former sales man 
ager of the Republic Rubber Division of 
Lee Rubber & Youngstown, 
Ohio, died of a heart ailment on Decem- 
her 21 at h’s home in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was 48 years old. Mr. Schultz joined Re- 
public in 1922, and in 1935 was appointed 
sales manager, a position he held until his 
resignation in 1946 


Tire ( orp., 


Since his resignation, 
been a manufacturer’s representa 
During 
WPB mechanical 
advisory committee Mr 
Schultz was born in Edinburg, Ohio, and 
attended Ohio Wesleyan University. He 
was a 32nd degree Mason, and an Elk, and 
a member of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Cleveland services were held 
King Funeral 
interment at 


he has 
tive for various rubber concerns 
the war he served on the 


rubber ron ds 


Funeral 
on December 23 at the 
Cleveland, wit! 


Ohio He is 


Home in 
Ravenna, survived by his 


wife 


Sidney Blumenthal 


Sidney Blumenthal, chairman of the 
Blumenthal & Co., 1 Park 
Ave., New York City, textile and rubber 
ized fabric manufacturers, died on January 
> in his residence in New York. He was 
84 vears old New York, Mr 
Blumenthal joined the firm, founded by his 
father, in 1899. A pioneer in group life 
insurance, he negotiated the first group life 
insurance policy ever written by the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Blumenthal 
was a member of many and social 
groups including the Advertising Club of 
New York, the *Museum of Modern Art 
and the National Republican Club. He 
leaves a widow, a son and two daughters 


board of Sidney 


Born in 


civic 
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J. W. Woodcock 


1. W. Woodcock, a director of the John 
Bull Rubber Co., Ltd., Evington Valley 
Mills. Leicester, England, died on Janu- 
arv 1 at the age of 50. Puring the first 
World War, Mr. Woodcock served in the 
Navy, and after demobilization joined the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., in Birmingham, 
later being transferred to Manchester as 
personal assistant to the Managing Direc- 
tor of the Mackintosh Factory. He joined 
the John Bull Rubber Co. in 1930, and 
became a director early in 1946. Mr. 
Woodcock was a member of the National 
loint Industrial Council of the Rubber In- 
dustry. During his business career, he 
visited the United States on several occa- 
sions. He is survived by his wife and 


daughter. 


Jesse M. White 

jesse M. White, president, treasurer and 
general manager of J. M. White, Inc., 
manufacturers of insulated wire and auto- 
motive specialties, of Philadelphia, Penna., 
died on January 9 in his home in suburban 
Merion, ‘at the age of 64. Mr. White was 
a pioneer in the development of automo- 


tive electrical equipment, and organized 
the company which bears his name in 
1901. Born in Live Oak, Florida, Mr. 


White was long a racing enthusiast. He 
built the “Triplex,” a racing car which 
set a world’s speed record of 207.5 miles 
an hour at Daytona Beach, Florida, in 
1928. One year later, after one of his 
drivers had been killed in a racing acci- 
he announced his retirement from 
4 widow 


dent, 


auto survives 


racing. 


Alexander E. Webb 


Alexander E. Webb, research chemist ot 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., died on 
December 23 at the University hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio, after a three-month ill 
ness. He years old. Mr. Webb 
was born in Ada, Ohio, and was a grad 
uate of Ohio Northern University. He 
taught at the Maumee, Ohio, high school 
before coming to Firestone in February, 
1942. A member of the Summit County 
Toastmasters Club, he had been on leave 
»f absence from the company since enter 
ing the hospital in September. Services 
were held in Ada on December 27. A wife 
and two children survive. 


was 35 


John H. Wall 


John H. Wall, inventor of a machine 
which automatically dipped rubber footwear 
in a solution to give it a shiny finish, died 
on January 1, at his home in Bristol, R. | 
He was 77 years old. A _ resident of 
Bristol for more than half a century, he 
was born in Rensselaer Falls, N. Y. Mr 
Wall was a former member of the Bristol 
town council and the board of tax as- 


sessors. 





New Vinyl Flooring Material 


A stain, scar and flame resistant flooring 
material, as resilient as rubber floor cov- 
ering but longer wearing, has been intro- 
duced by the Chemical Products Division 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron. The new material is a calendered 
vinyl product, and is available in a wide 
range of colors and marbleized patterns. 
In addition to its use as a floor covering 
material, it is said to be ideally suited for 
use on kitchen drainboards, counters and 
desks. As a supplementary material, Good- 
year has also introduced a vinyl cove base 
for use with the new flooring product. 
To simplify installation procedures for the 
new flooring material and to take advan- 
tage of the thermoplastic qualities of it, 
Goodyear has also developed an elec- 
trically-controlled flooring heater which 
will heat the entire lap area, assuring per- 
fect seams. 


Tire Production Still Gains 


Passenger car tire 
United States past the 64,000,000 
unit mark in the first 10 months of 1947, 
more than 10,000,000 units ahead of pro 
duction for the same period in 1946, a 
cording to the latest report of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. Specific fig 
ures are 64,785,501 as 54,185,031 
units. Production of bus and truck tires 
in the same 1947 period amounted to 
14,997,073 units, as against 13,006,546 in 
the first 10 months of 1946. Total auto 
motive casing production amounted to 
79,782,574 units, as compared 
191,577 in the 1946 period. Production of 
passenger car tires in October, 1947, 
amounted to 7,364,743 units, an increase of 
13.38% over the 6,495,900 produced in 
September. 


production in the 
soared 


against 


with 67, 


Transfer ATF Machine Rights 


The complete line of ATF Duplicat 
Plate Molding Machine Ss, which has been 
built for ATF by George Gall of the 
Stereotype Equipment Company, for use 
in making rubber as well as plastic print- 
ing plates, has been sold to the Elmes 
Engineering Works of American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, Illinois, to be manu 
factured for exclusive distribution by 
American Type Founders Sales 
ATF precision duplicate plate making ma 


( orp 


chines are built in five models, with a 
range from 14 x 14 inches to 24 x 24 
inches platen size. The machines offer 


production, from the original to finished 
plates in 25 to 40 minutes, and additional 
duplicate plates, in any quantity, at 15 
minutes each. 


Redesignate Philback 0 Black 


Since its initial introduction, Philblack O, 
a product of the Phillips Petroleum Co., 
has been designated as a “Miscellaneous 
Furnace” black. Since road and labora 
tory tests have shown the new black to 
possess very excellent resistance ‘to. abra 
sion, it has been reclassified as a “High 
Abrasion Furnace” (HAF) black, and will 
be known by that desiguation in the future. 
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Hobbs Tri-Power Cutting Press 


Improvements designed to increase production ef- 
ficiency are incorporated in a new die cutting press for 
the rubber and other industries recently introduced by 
the Hobbs Manufacturing Co., 26 Salisbury St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Called the Hobbs Tri-Power Cutting Press, 
power is transmitted to the head of the unit from a 2 
h.p. motor via a 24-inch, 470-pound flywheel, revolving 











“é 





at approximately 600 r.p.m. This power is transmitted 
via “no give” helical cut gears, a main crankshaft of 
high carbon steel, and 2 connecting rods to the 1 ,000- 
pound head. 

Because of its weight and rigid construction, the 
Hobbs die press head cannot give or twist under any 
normal condition. The ways in which the head travels 
are long and wide and heavily constructed. Head bear- 
ings are 13” long and 4” wide. Four of these on each 
end make a total of 416 square inches of bearing sur- 
face. A cast iron cap across the top of the press locks 
the head in place. 

The new “Tri-Power” is readily adaptable to a wide 
variety of industries by virtue of a clutch and brake, 
which in turn allows several different types of opera- 
tion... from jogging to continuous run or single stroke. 
The head may be jogged to any desired position or 
stopped at any point in the stroke. The brake is a thor- 
oughly tested V-belt type and the clutch is a multiple 
disc dry plate design mounted in the hub of the flywheel. 
The clutch is compact, easily adjusted and readily avail- 
able for servicing. 

In the front of the press is a roller cradle with rollers 
mounted on needle bearings. Available in the 24” 
standard or 30” large size, this cradle relieves the opera 
tor of much of the physical work ordinarily required in 
pulling out and pushing in the board. The controls, all 
within easy reach, are: an electric switch on the right 
leg of the machine, an operation selector lever on the 
right hand side, a foot pedal at the lower right hand cor- 
ner, and the head adjusting wheel immediately in front 


of the operator. The press is available in two sizes 
24” x 38" and 24" x 44.” 
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Silicone Mold Lubricant 
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Speeds Release 


Improves Tires 
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D6 MOLD RELEASE 
EMULSION NO. $8 


FOR CLEANER MOLDS 

The Dow Corning Silicones used in making DC Mold 
Release Emulsion No. 35 are chemically related to glass 
and are, therefore, exceptionally heat-stable materials. 
The silicone surface formed over molds by spraying them 
with DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 does not break 
down to form carbon deposits after hundreds of hours at 
vulcanizing temperatures. It also prevents the adherence 
of mold dirt to metal surfaces. Consequently, clean molds 
stay clean for an incredibly long time. 


FOR BETTER FINISH 


Cleaner molds and more effective lubrication of mold 
surfaces improves quality—gives high polish to sidewalls 
—reduces surface blemishes to a minimum. 


FOR FEWER REJECTS 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 selectively wets metal 
surfaces and it is not easily picked up by synthetic rubbers 
during plastic flow. There is, therefore, less likelihood of 
non-knits and fold-overs. 


FOR EASIER OPERATION 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 is an easy to handle 
water emulsion applied by spraying in the usual manner 
with conventional equipment. It is effective in very high 
dilutions ranging from | part of the emulsion in 50 to over 
150 parts of water, depending upon the equipment used. 
There are no objectionable odors or hazards involved in 
handling DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. 
For further information, send for leaflet No. V¥ 5-2. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street « Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 634 S. Spring St. « New York: Empire State Building 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto « England: Albright and Wilson, Lid. London 
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WORKING SAMPLES FREE 





100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Ross Rubber Flexing Machine 


Two types of flexing machines, designed and ap- 
proved by the Technical Committee of the Heel and Sole 
Division of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, for 
the flex testing of heels and soles, have been put into 
production by the Emerson Apparatus Co., 171 Tremont 
St., Melrose 76, Mass. The two types are known as the 
Ross Rubber Flexing Machines, and the so-called No. 1 
machine tests up to six pair of samples all of which 


must be of the same thickness, while the No. 2 machine 





also tests six pair of samples, but the thickness between 
the different pairs may vary from % of an inch up to 
4 inch. The units may also be used for testing other 
ypes of rubber products. 

The samples to be tested on either machine should be 
1 inch wide and approximately 6 inches long. They are 
mounted in a sample holder plate and two samples of the 
same material making a pair of test pieces are held in 
place in adjacent recesses by means of a flat plate and 
wing nut. The ends of the samples extend through rolls 
opposite the same holder plate. With the No. 1 ma- 
chine, the upper roll guiding the samples can be brought 
in contact with the roll by changing the position of the 
bearing supports at the ends of the machine. The upper 
rolls of the No. 2 machine are adjusted in position by 
means of the wing nut above and below the top plate. 
The upper rolls of either machine should not be adjusted 
so as to bring pressure on the samples, since they are 
intended to act as guides for the samples only. 

In operation, the samples should be punctured with a 
No. 6 chisel point round awl, the puncture to be such 
that it is parallel with the width of the sample and is at 
right angles to the longitudinal center line at a point 
2 15/32 inches from one end. The awl should be lubri- 
cated with soap before the puncture is made. The 
samples should then be attached to the testing unit so 
that the end 2 15/32 inches from the puncture is fully 
in the recess holding the samples on the sample holder 
plate. In this way, the puncture is at the center point 
of the arc of flexure. The sample holder plate should 
be parallel with the floor level when the sample is at- 
tached. The adjustable top roll is let down to rest on 
the samples while in this position, and then the wing 
nuts are tightened firnily. 

To interpret results, cut growth should be measured 
at regular intervals to the nearest .05 inch. The sample 
has a rating of 1 (the awl gives a .1 inch cut) to start 
with. At a rating of 5, the crack is % inch wide, and 
at a rating of 10, failure has been reached regardless of 
the depth of the crack. 


I 
t 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Jabsco Stainless Steel Pump 


A new stainless steel pump intended primarily for use 
in rubber and chemical applications (18-8 Mo., Type 
317) has been developed by the Jabsco Pump Co., 2031 
North Lincoln St., Burbank, Calif. Like previous Jabsco 
models it is extremely simple in construction, having 
but one moving part—a tough, flexible impeller made of 





neoprene compound selected for its chemical inert- 
ness as well as toughness and wear resistance. The na- 
tural resilience of the impeller results in automatic com- 
pensation for wear in the pump body, and facilitates 
passage of suspended solids without jamming. 

Che pump primes automatically, operating suction be- 
ng in excess of 27 inches of mercury. The self-priming 
feature is of particular interest for portable units and 
for intermittent transfer of active chemical solutions, 
since it obviates any need to locate the pumps in sumps 
where they will be immersed in the liquid to be pumped 
1r to provide auxiliary facilities for manual priming. 
Che liquid pumped provides automatic lubrication be- 
tween the pump body and the inapeller. The pump can be 
yperated in either direction and mounted in any posi- 
tion without any change in efficiency. Positive action 
mechanical seal is provided. Bearings are factory lubri- 
cated and sealed and are adquately protected by ample 
irain holes and slinger ring. An unusually wide range of 
satisfactory operating speeds, from 100 to 1750 r.p.m. 
offers a maximum of flexibility in driving arrangements, 


FOR HIGH ABRASION FURNACE USE PHILBLACK O 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 364 
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TESTED 
is TRUSTED 
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What was the 
ADHESION STRENGTH? 


* Scott Tester Model L tests rub- 
ber in dumbbell tube or strip form 
up to 500 lbs. tensile, for tear, ad- 
hesion and tensile strength. World- 
standard tests; “Picturized” graph 


results. 


“Adequate Testing Always Pays” 


* Registered Trade Mark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


85 Blackstone Street + Providence, R. I. 


Standard of the Wosld 
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And it is equally bad to guess at 
calender roll temperature, for in calendering is where 
scorching of rubber usually occurs. Determination of 
the surface temperature of still or 
moving rolls is simple with the 
CAMBRIDGE Roll Pyrometer. 
This accurate, rugged, quick-acting 
instrument is so easy to use, that 
workmen do use it. 


Send for bulletin 194S 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL « NEEDLE «= MOLD 


PYROMETERS 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CoO., INC. 
3754 Grand Central Terminal New York 17, N. Y. 





Needle 


ROLL MODEL. 
type for checking within-the 
mass temperature and mold 
type for reaching into mold 
cavities also available. 








> 
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Fig. 17 Welded steam-jacketed, staybolt-less, horizontal vul 
canizer with quick-opening door All sizes; various working 


pressures. Low maintenance 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry, For over 47 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures—with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45-A 


1007-A BANK ST, * AKRON 5, OHIO, U. S. A. 








(CONT'D) 





NEW EQUIPMENT 


New Festoon Curing Oven 


Industrial Ventilation Co., 249 Fifth St., Cambridge, 
Mass., recently installed a festoon curing ove n in a rub 
ber plant which is reported to be saving 24 hours on 
every curing cycle compared to previous types of installa- 


tions. The curing unit is 72 feet long by 20 feet high by 








9 feet wide, and can be utilized in the vulcanization of 
either one 60-inch roll of goods or two 40-inch rolls. 
Capable of reaching 270°F. in 45 minutes from room 
temperature, using 120 pounds steam pressure, the unit 
is equipped with a 12,000 c.f.m. recirculating blower 
and a 2,500 c.f.m. purging blower. The conveyor is 
Sriniin by a 5 h.p. motor. Sprinklers are installed in- 
side the unit for fire protection. All circulating ducts are 
insulated to prevent loss of heat. 


Upward-Acting Hot Plate Press 


The 50-ton upward-acting hot plate press illustrated 
herewith has been especially designed and built for labo- 
ratory or small production pressure processing, where 
heat is required by the Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 








A convenient hand lever con 
Adaptable 
to either steam or electrical heating, the machine has two 
20 by 20 by 1% inch hot plates for handling laminating 
or curing work. 


( hio. 
trols the self-contained hydraulic power unit. 


Co., Mount Gilead, 














The EEMCO Laboratory Mill is entirely en- 
closed, ready to operate. It is equipped with 
built-in motor, control and variable speed drive. 
Mechanism readily accessible. 

The 12” x 12” EEMCO 42-ton Laboratory 


Sates oe ue Press is furnished with self-contained hand pump- 
omfo 


ing unit, air operated fast closing, steam or elec- 





DUGAN & CAMPBELL Bulletins and additional de- 


907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. tric platens, adjustable opening from 6” to 18”. 
AKRON, OHIO. ¥ , tailed description on any EEMCO 
EASTERN Both Mill and Press are designed for re- products will be sent on applica- 
H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. search, develop ment and small scale production. _tion . . . Early deliveries now. 


OAKLYN, N. J. 


MIDWEST 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. 





953 EAST Il2th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 





MILLS + PRESSES + EXTRUDERS 
TUBERS + STRAINERS + WASHERS 
CRACKERS + CALENDERS + REFINERS 











A New Heavy Duty | (TYPE X) 


P. M. RUBBER GRINDER 


Developed to meet the need for a more rugged Fostaras: of Tage X Grinder 
® Available in Direct or Belt Drive. 


Scrap Rubber Grinder with increased capacity —e gen prive with standard 50 HP 


motor. 


® Direct Drive with heavy duty shaft, 
powered by special 50 HP motor: no 
gears, no pulleys. 


Operation entirely automatic. 


2 

® Low operating cost. 

® Feeding device can be regulated. 
* 


Power gauge enables operation at 
full motor power without overloading. 


® Water cooled to permit continuous 
operation without overheating. 


® Finished product removed by blower 
insuring dustless operation. 


® Fineness of ground rubber easily ad- 
justed by simple turn of wheel. 


® Capacity 400 to 800 lbs. per hour. 


This new design incorporates 
every improvement suggested 
RESEARCH ENGINEERING COMPANY _ »-y years of specialized experi- 

ence in building scrap rubber 
102-21 63rd Drive Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. grinding machinery exclusively 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


* All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment tor 
every requirement of Large and Smal] Factories. 


® Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma 
chinery Developed and Manufacturea 


* Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


* Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


¢ Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address Telephone 
“Contimac” New York WOrth 2-1650 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 33 Boulevard des Bastignolles, Paris 8, 
France. Andre Berjonneau, Manager 


ROGER WILSON & CO., LTD. Speaking Tile Walk, Birmingham 15, England 
ANCHOR CHEMICAL CO., LTD. Manchester, England 








RANDALL & STICKNEY 


THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
1%” to 26” 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied b 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 
FOOT DIAMETERS 
Ve” to 14” 
ROLLS 






STANDARD 
MODEL 


13%,” 
THROAT Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 
RANGE 
V2” or 1”, also 
1 CM Metric 





26” DEEP THROAT MODEL 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept. A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 

















NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Gilraph Slitter and Rewinder 


A new slitter and rewinder recently built for a leading 
friction tape manufacturer is reported to incorporate a 
number of new features which make it a high-speed, 
trouble-free machine. Built by the Gilraph Machine En- 
gineering Corp., 506 Washington St., Norwood, Mass., 
the unit features welded steel construction, with sealed 





anti-friction bearings on all shafts. The anvil rolls are 


| mounted on a soft steel core and are easily removable 


for grinding. New type knife holders, equipped with 
sealed ball bearings, are individually removable and ad 
justable. The machine is supplied with vacuum edge 
control and can slit up to 60 inch material as narrow as 

, inch wide. It is equipped with either single or double 
rewind arbors. 


\utomatic Transportation Co., Chicago 20, ill., has 
developed the Hyskid Transporter, a new materials 
handling unit which makes it possible to handle skid 
platforms of all heights with a single all-purpose. 
motorized hand truck without blocks. It features a 
vertical hydraulic lift which raises the platform a net 
lift of 13 inches, from 6 inches above the floor in low 
position to 19 inches in raised position. 


For determining the physical properties of plastics 
in tension, compression and flexure over the specifi 
cation range of temperature of —70° to +170° F., a 
new temperature-controlled cabinet has been devel- 


| oped by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 


phia 42, Penna., for use on standard Baldwin-Tate- 
Emery testing machines of 60,000 and 120,000 pound 
capacity. 


Announcement of Titeflex Inconel Tubing, a new 
flexible tubing made with Inconel innercore and 
braid, has been made by Titeflex, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
The new hose may be supplied for temperatures up 
to 1700°. The innercore of the tubing is supplied 
with wall thicknesses of 0.005 to 0.015 inches. It has 
been designed to especially resist failure caused by 
excessive vibration. 
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ROYLE PRODUCTS 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and Chemical Industries 


Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Insulated Wire 


Plastic Insulated Wire Machines 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 
Strainers Motorized Take-Ups 














Cooling Troughs Temperature Control Units 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS wore 


N. J. 






PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


CONTINUOUS 
VULCANIZING MACHINE 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSON 2 , NEW JERSEY 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. £.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. 
REgent 2430 SHerwocd 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 








PROVEN ... BY COUNTLESS NEW USERS 


COULTER 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


NEW Proven features for continuous volumetric con- 
trol and stripping for HEELS-SOLES-TAPS and other 
molded products. 














Here is the Rubber Cut- 
ting Machine that will cut 
with or across the stock 
grain, either singular or 
in multiples—from a strip 
of stock direct from the 
warming mill. 











MODEL A-1 WRITE FOR FULL 


PARTICULARS 


Production Machines 
Since 1896 














MODEL A-2 


Model is 
cutting .1e HEELS P 
Of 10°, For MultiPli gs stock The James COULTER Machine Ca. 
it 
T 
and 


BRIDGEPORT ° CONNECTICUT ° U.S.A. 


MODEL A-3 
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better 
than 





a While soap eliminates most of the dust 
conditions in a Rubber Plant it is only par- 
tially effective as an anti-adhesive, and in turn 
creates new problems of excess foaming, mill 


slippage, and uneven protection, 


TEXOLUBE-R is not soap ... it is a fluid 
concentrate that offers many important ad- 
4 vantages over ordinary soap ... giving com- 
: plete anti-adhesive qualities and eliminating 


at one stroke, the disadvantage of both talc 


and soap. 


. The advantages of TEXOLUBE-R can sasily be 


x determined in simple laboratory tests. Send 
.? for a free one gallon sample. 
ty 


_ THE TEXO CORP. 
DANA & FLORAL 
|) GINCINNATI 7,.0H10 
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BOOKS 





Plastics Theory and Practice: The Technology of High Poly- 
mers. By C. C. Winding and R. L. Hasche. Published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. ¥ 6x 9¥in 280 pp. $3.50. 


Issued as part of the “Chemical Engineering Series,” this 
book was written with one specific objective in mind—that 
of “up-grading” the chemist and chemical engineer in the 
broad field of high polymers. To accomplish this broad 
presentation, the authors have taken many liberties with tech- 
nical definitions. Viscose and rubber, for example, are pre- 
sented as resins. Since those interested in the background of 
the field should have a general knowledge of the technology 
of al! high polymers, much can be said in favor of simplifying 
the approach to the subject used by the authors 

The book is divided into seven sections, as f 
Formation and Structure of High Polymers; ( 
Application of Resins; (3) Resins Formed from High Molec- 
ular Weight Natural Products; (4) Resins Formed by Con- 
densation Reactions; (5) Polyethenic Resins; (6) Silicones; 
(7) Rubber and Synthetic Rubbers. The latter section is 
quite comprehensive and covers GR-S, the nitrile rubbers, 


lows: (1) 
2) General 


isobutiene-diolefin copolymers, polychloroprene, and the poly- 


sulfide rubbers. The historical development of the synthetic 
rubbers is also traced. The appendix also includes a table 
showing the relative properties of both natural and synthetic 
rubbers \ subject index is included 

* 


The Chemistry and Technology of Waxes. By A. H. Warth 
Published by the Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 520 pp. $10.00 


Although the literature on waxes is abundant, it is widely 
scattered. ‘This book, therefore, may be considered as the 
first authoritative one on the subject of waxes alone, and 
provides a ready reference work for chemists and industrial- 
ists requiring a knowledge of the subject. Waxes of all 
kinds and descriptions are covered in the book and adequate 
space has been devoted to a special survey of the pe troleum 
waxes, new varieties of which have recently appeared on the 
market. Brief reference is made to the use of waxes in rub- 
ber, both as compounding ingredients and as surface finishing 
agents for sunproofing. The relatively new art of dispersing 
rubber in wax resulting in films of considerable tensile 
strength is discussed, and descriptions of Pliowax, a com- 
bination of Pliolite resin and paraffin, and Sealz waxes, in 
which rubber is incorporated in hydrocarbon waxes of high 
melting point, are included. 


A Toddler’s Guide to the Rubber Industry. By D. Lowe. 

Published by De Montfort Press., Leicester, England. 5 

x 7% in. 68 pp. 9s. (approximately $2.00) 

Composed entirely of a series of articles which appeared in 
the “India-Rubber Journal” from November, 1946, to Feb- 
ruary, 1947, the whimsical chapters in this book trace the 
activities of “Alice” in “Rubberland.” During her travels 
“Alice” is introduced to the rubber industry, is conducted 
through various departments of the rubber factory, 
and meets such wonderful personalities as the chief buyer, 
chief chemist, sales manager, chief engineer, cost accountant, 
and finally the managing director. Written with tongue-in- 
cheek, this delightful satire should bring many a chuckle 
to the reader familiar with the operation of the modern rub- 
ber plant. 
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PROCESSING 


FRIGIDISC GRINDERS 


EQUIPMENT 








This exceptionally sturdy, ruggedly constructed mill grinds 
material to finished size, Built-in cooling device. Cooling- 
liquid is continuously circulated against the back of each 
grinder disc, Robinson Processing Equipment of every type 
. . . Crushers, Grinders, Sifters, Attrition Mills . . . is de- 
signed to your requirements by experienced engineers, Lit- 
erature available. Inquiries invited! 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


lant: Muncy, Pa. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7. N.Y. 











SreeX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

« Has micro-adjustment for accurate 

widths. 

e Equipped with water tank which 

feeds water to the slotted knife and 

to the cut. 









* Has repulsion- 
induction me- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAutematic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts sqrarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 17-5547 











HOT PLATE MOLDING PRESS 


Engineered for Rubber and Plastics 


© Low Cost Operation 
Self-Contained 

© Sturdily Built 

¢ Prompt Delivery 


The M & N 30 ton electric hot 
plate molding press is specially 
designed for the rubber and plas- 
tics industries where speed and 
ease of operation are essential to 
low cost production. It is readily 
adapted for production runs or 
laboratory control work. 

Available with any number of 
openings. Steam heated platens 
available at slight extra cost. 
Larger platens and motor-driven 
hydraulic power units are also 
available. Features of this M & N 
press include the visual tempera- 
ture indicator, dual pressure hand 
pump, electrically heated and thermostatically controlled 
platens, all steel construction, and large platen areas. 


SPECIFICATIONS 





SIZE OF BASE 16” x 12” DAYLIGHT OPENING ....10” 
OVERALL HEIGHT 42” re eee 6” 
PLATEN SIZE 12” x 12” RAM DIAMETER ...... 5” 
CAPACITY 30 tons APPROX. WEIGHT ....400 Ibs. 


HYDRAULICS DIVISION 


M & N MACHINE TOOL WORKS, Inc. 


148 Orono Street Clifton, N. J. 
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UTILITY 


TRUCK TYPE 


‘BAND BUILDER 


BUILT UP TO 60” 





WIDE 





Utility Manufacturing Company 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 
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VEGETABLE 
OILS 





Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 


CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 




















REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Symposium on Rubber Testing. Published by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 
3, Penna. 6x 9 in. 112 pp. $2.00. 


The eight extensive technical papers and introduction com- 
prising this symposium were presented at the 1947 Annual 
Meeting of The American Society for Testing Materials. 
The symposium was sponsored by A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 
on Rubber and Rubber-Like Materials, the objective being 
to cover the work that had been done with regard to the 
physical and chemical methods of test, both on synthetic and 
natural rubbers, making available to industry the accomplish- 
ments of Government and industry during the period of war 
when secrecy had to be maintained. 

[Topics covered include the following: Significance of Vol- 
untary Standards and Their Status in the Rubber Industry 
(Arthur W. Carpenter); Functions of Rubber Reserve, Past, 
Present and Projected (W. R. Hucks); Chemical Analysis 
of Synthetic Rubber (Willard P. Tyler, T. Higuchi); Meth- 
ods of Stress-Strain Testing (J. W. Schade, F. L. Roch); 
Test for Evaluating Processibility (R. H. Taylor, J. H. Field- 
ing, M. Mooney); Standardization of Testing and Inspection 
in Government Rubber Plants (R. D. Stiehler, R. W. Hack- 
ett); Testing and Grading of Wild and Plantation Rubbers 
(N. Bekkedahl); and Statistical Methods in Rubber Evalua 
tion (Marian M. Sandomire). 


The Fundamentals of Rubber Technology. Published by 
Dyestuffs Division, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Hexagon House, Blackley, Manchester, England. 7% x 
9% in. 174 pp 
In this book are reproduced the eight lectures given dur- 

ing the 1946-47 session to the rubber technology students of 

the Newton Heath Technical School in Manchester, England, 

by members of the staff of the Rubber Laboratories of Im- 

perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. In these lectures an at 

tempt was made to expound and demonstrate an attitude of 
mind rather than to merely describe rubber operations, ‘an 
attempt which each author translated into fact. Titles of the 
lectures, and their authors, follow: The Student and Rubber 

Research (W. J. S. Naunton); Principles of Latex Technol- 

ogy (C. F. Flint); Coloring of Rubber and Rubber-Like Plas- 

tics (J. Haworth); Designing of Technical Rubber Com- 
pounds (B. J. Habgood); Fundamentals of Tire Technology 

(J. T. Watts); Fundamental Principles of Rubber Cable 

Technology (H. C. Harrison); Fundamentals of the Technol- 

ogy of the Rubber Proofing Industry (D. A. Harper); Phys- 

ical Testing and Specifications (J. M. Buist). In a sense, 
this booklet represents the most modern textbook available 


| on the subject of compounding and processing rubber. 
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HOW LIGHT IS YOUR "LIGHT" 
«=, MAGNESIA OXIDE? 








HEHEHE bated | 
TSSESSESERTERT TT Tce ESEREREEREEEE Naturally you want the lightest magnesia oxide 
HOC dae for natural and synthetic rubber stocks. It means 
“EH EERE better dispersion of the magnesia. 
eeeeaes HH seescGReeeeeen This chart shows how General Magnesite's mag- 
mes SUSEe UE SRESSEECSESE ESS ESERE SEER nesia compares with the products of its six nearest 
PH HH TTP ey tt competitors. 


When you want the lightest calcined magnesia, 
use General Magnesite's. 

We'll be glad to send samples, prices, and tech- 
nical bulletin 447-3 with all the facts. 


GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Architects Building, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


Sales Representatives: 
NEWARK, N. J.— 

Chas. S. Wood & Co., Inc. 
PORTLAND, ORE.— 

Miller & Zehrung Chemical Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN.— 

George C. Brandt, Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASH.— 

Carl F. Miller & Co. 


t-+-4-4— + 4 44 4 4 a te 


t++4++4+44 44-4444 


6+ 4 HH I HH 


Competitor #4 
Competitdr #6 


Comet itar wT. 
Competitar #6. 


Competitor #4 


Competitor a2 
Competitor +) 















































TRENTON, N. J.— 
General Supply & Chemical Co. 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 


AKRON, OHIO— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— 

Chemical Sales Corp. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


DENVER, COLO.— 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co.., 
Trenton, N. J 




















ANNOUNCEMENT... 


In order to concentrate the greatest possible atten- 
tion on the field of aromatics for industrial purposes, 


SINDAR CORPORATION 


and to develop fully the interest in new preservatives, 
stabilizers, and other industrial chemicals, 


has been formed as a separate company to take over 
the activities formerly carried out by the Industrial 
Products Division of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 
During recent months, there has been an unprece- 
dented display of interest in the utilization of odor 
as a merchandising aid. Manufacturers in scores of 
industries have sought aromatics, either to impart a 
pleasant, nose-catching fragrance, or to mask the 
objectionable odor caused by raw materials they 
were using. 

Sindar Corporation will continue to sell the well- 
known industrial aromatics developed by Givaudan 


—including the Texodors*, Inkodors, Paradors*, at 
the same time lending its efforts to the development 
of new aromatics to meet the needs of industry. 


Sindar Corporation will furthermore be engaged 


in the development and sale of the Bartyls* and 
other effective anti-skinning agents; Compound G-4 
and Compound G-11, fungicidal and germicidal 
chemicals; and many stabilizers and preservatives. 
The pioneers in industrial aromatics now take this 
giant stride forward, in the organization of the first 
company devoted principally to this field, in order 
better to serve the interests of American industry. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
( 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


INDA 


330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto 
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TANNEY: COSTELLO 





Inc 
®0.80™ 12 
866 E. TALLMADGE AVE 
CABLE ADORESS “COSTAN” AKRON AKRON 9, OHIO 


Scrap 
Rubber 


Natural 
Rubber 








Representatives for: 

T. A. DESMOND & CO.., INC. 
Importers of Natural Rubber 
33 Rector Street 
New York City 














REVIEWS (CONT'D) 





Standards on Textile Materials. Published by American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, 
Penna. 6x 9 in. 530 pp. $4.00. 


The 1947 edition of the compilation of A.S.T.M. Standards 
on Textile Materials, With Related Information, gives in the 
latest approved form the some 85 specifications, tests, tol- 
erances, definitions and terms on a wide range of textile ma- 
terials. This 530-page book includes in addition to the 
standards, considerable other related information, and data 
on A.S.T.M. Committee D-13, which sponsors the publication 
each year. 

The first section relates to general methods and specifica- 
tions covering such subjects as the following: definition of 
terms relating to textile materials; identification of fibers; 
fastness to light; fire-retardant properties; resistance to in- 
sects; etc. The sections following cover asbestos; bast and 
leaf fibers; cotton (about 100 pages); glass textiles; rayon 
and silk; and wool. 

Several proposed methods are detailed that have not been 
approved, but comments and criticism are invited. Some of 
these are accelerated aging, estimating the clean wool con- 
tent in wool in the grease, evaluation of properties related 
to the hand, specification and test for fire-retardant properties 
of treated felt 

The book also includes data on basic properties of fibers, 
a yarn number conversion table, and a table for relative hu- 
midity. In the section involving papers, there are two con- 
tributions which cover, “A Stress-Strain Tester for Textiles 
Employing a Magnetic Strain Gage” by J. W. Ballou, and 
the other “Measurement and Elimination of Inertia Effects 
in Textile Testing Equipment by Means of Electric Strain 
Gages” by Herbert F. Schiefer 


Liberia: 1847-1947. By Charles Morrow Wilson. Published 
by William Sloane Associates, Inc., 119 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 5%x8% in. 226 pp. $3.75. 

Liberia is the only republic in Africa and one of the two 
negro republics in the present day-world, the other being 
Haiti. Little known, because it is small and remote, and 
because it is poor, the Liberian Republic has nevertheless 
just celebrated its 100th anniversary. The iull story of the 
birth, growth and development of the country is told in this 
book. 

The commercial development of Liberia is closely allied 
with rubber, and a good portion of the text is concerned with 
the decision of the Firestone interests to cultivate rubber in 
the country and the success achieved to date. Why Liberia 
was chosen by the late Harvey S. Firestone, the early trials 
and tribulations of the company in organizing a huge rubber 
cultivation tract, and the steady progress of such cultivation 
to the point where the country now supplies some 15% of 
the world’s supply of natural rubber is told simply and clear- 
ly. By October, 1946, the labor force employed by the Fire- 
stone plantations totaled some 30,000. 

In addition to its specific interest to all those concerned 
with rubber, the book also stands on its own merits as an 
absorbing record of living democracy in severe trial.  Li- 
beria’s form of government, as the author indicates, is an 
experiment certain to be studied by new countries formed 
during the dissolution of empires. The author, incidentally, 
will be remembered for his recent book on “Trees and Test 
Tubes: The Story of Rubber.” 


Extensometers. (Bulletin 263) Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Philadelphia 42, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 

\ll of Baldwin's indicating extensometers and accessories are 
discussed in this booklet. The principal instruments described 
are the H. F. Moore type for tension and compression measure- 
ments, sheet metal extensometer, averaging extensometer, wire 
extensometer and deflectometer. Specifications for the different 


extensometers are included. 
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HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 
78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 


MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


























Latex and Latex Compounds 



































for all purposes 
and 


SULP HUR CHEMICALS 


for the RUBBER INDUSTRY 


CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 
Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9912% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 


Carbon Tetrachloride Stauffer Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda Sulphur Chloride 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Ghio—Apopka, Fla. North Portland, Oregon—Houston 2, Texas 
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Cuartes T. Wison Co., INC. 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 

Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 
Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 


Distributor of 
GR-S Synthetic Latices 


BY APPOINTMENT OF 
OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE 





BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., United Bidg., Akron, Obie 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Masse. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Bivd., 
Lee Angeles, Cal. 

Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Led., 

406 Reyal Bank Building, Toronto, Canada 

















NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS! | 


TS LG Baker S 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 








Beker supplies what neoprene 
compounders demand—Calcined | 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 


Test it in wetting power—in ease of 
dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 
and plasticity. 


Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 


Send for free samples 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey | 
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Modern Packaging Encyclopedia: 1948. Published by the 
Packaging Catalog Corp., 122 East 42nd St., New York 1/7, 
N. Y. 8%x 11 in. 1206 pp. $6.50, U. S.; $9.00, Canada; 
$11.00, foreign. 


Containing some 670 pages of editorial material, 452 ad- 
vertisers and a buyer’s guide of 90 pages, the latest edition of 
this packaging encyclopedia brings the packaging data up to 
date, with more than 60% of the data being completely new. 
This latest edition, like its predecessors, covers the complete 
gamut of packaging papers, materials reproduction methods, 
as well as adhesives and plastics in packaging. New infor- 
mation is included on cartons and boxes, and for the first 
time a pictorial review of 45 set-up boxes now being used in 
various fields is incorporated. The buyer’s guide is particu- 
larly helpful to industry. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog: 1947-48. Published by the 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N.Y. 8% x 11 in. 1584 pp. 


Bigger and better than ever before, the latest edition of 
“The Process Industries’ Catalog,” the thirty-second annual 
edition, has made its appearance. Divided as usual into sec- 
tions covering equipment and supplies and chemicals and ma- 
terials, each section leads off with a classified index and is 
followed by manufacturers’ catalogs. A trade name index 
and a section devoted to technical and scientific books again 
appears, both revised and brought completely up-to-date. 
The value of this catalog to the, process industries is already 
firmly established 


Durez Plastics & 


8% xllin. 4 


Durez Resins in the Rubber Industry. 
Chemicals, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
pp. 

Application of Durez phenolic resins in the compounding 
of rubber stocks and in the preparation of solvent-type ad- 
hesives is discussed in this bulletin. Recommendations are 
made covering the various resins available for use with the 
intrude rubbers, GR-S, neoprene, and natural rubber. Some 
attention is paid to the preparation of special adhesives suit- 
able for rubber-to-metal bonds, as well as for those used in 
the pretreatment of rayon and nylon fabric used for the rein- 
forcement of rubber products. The company offers instruc- 


tion sheets for specific applications of the resins. 





FOR HIGH ABRASION FURNACE USE PHILBLACK O 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 364 
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FOR 
The CRUDE RUBBER INSPECTION 
BUREAU is the only organization of its 
kind in existence confined solely to the 
inspection of crude rubber. This 
BUREAU renders a service planned for 
the purpose of giving crude rubber 
manufacturers protection, at lowest pos- 
sible cost, against any defections or er- 
rors in deliveries of crude rubber ten- 
dered to them by sellers. 





INSPECTIONS MADE ANYWHERE BY EXPERTS IN 
GRADING IN ACCORDANCE WITH RECOGNIZED 
STANDARDS OF THE RUBBER TRADE. 















. CRUDE RUBBER i 
2 INSPECTION BUREAU « 
‘) INSPECTIONS * GRADING * SAMPLING 
‘// 51 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone MUrray Hill 2-5098 


Send for Booklet Describing Our Service 

















 gUBBER J 
pALATA J 
cHICLE § 


sa PERCHA 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE | 
TO THE INDUSTRY © 











eo eee 


76 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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HERMANN WEBER & CO., Inc. | 




















The — 
Meyer & Brown Corp. 


Founded 1894 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 

















er ~ 
SOUTH ASIA CORP. Ly 
80 BROAD STREET Ww 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. Y 
Whitehall 4-8907 o 
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CRUDE RUBBER 


Balatas — Gums — Guayule 
Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 













E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


A 
K 
+ FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
N 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 2188 
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MARKETS 





Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
—- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Natural Rubber 
The price of spot 1 ibber on the Con 
modity . <chanae as 1! ved in the rela 
tively narrow range 163 points since 
our last report (December 16), rising 
from the low of 21.37 on the first day ot 
the new period (December 17) to a high 
of 23.00 on January 2, the first trading 
day of the new year [he average price 
of spot rubber for the month ot December 
was 21.45 cents, based on 22 trading days 


Prices advanced slowly but steadily in 
mid-December and early January, en- 
couraged by reports of decreasing stocks 
in Malaya, active Continental buying in 
the Far East, and a fair domestic con- 
sumer demand. Uncertainty over possible 
Washington developments, combined with 
reports of an acceptance by the Indonesian 
Republic of truce proposals offered by the 
Netherlands Government, resulted in lower 
prices in the past few days, but a stabilized 
market for the next few months 1s pre 
dicted. 

According to reports from Singapore, 
rubber exports from the Malayan Union 
for November, 1947, dropped sharply to 
64,435 lone tons. Of this amount, 39,007 
long tons were shipped to foreign ports, 
and 25,428 long tons went to Singapore 
Stocks on hand as of November 30 were 
reported to be 80,275 long tons. According 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
total shipments of rubber from the Neth 
erlands Indies for the first nine months 
of 1947 amounted to 214,000 lone tons. the 


greater portion ot whi went directly to 
Malaya 
Today's quotations in the outside market. 


London and Singapore, follow 


Outside Market 


N 1 Ribbed Smoked S 
spot 
A pril-l une 


Tuly-September 


Spot ) 
April- Tune & 
Thin Brown Crepe N 
Ambers, N 
Flat Bark Crepe 14 


London Market 


Standard Smoked Sheets) 


Singapore Market 


Standard Smoked Sheets) 


Februar ) 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types) 
Butaprene NXM 470 49 
Chemigum 30 N4NS 4100 47% 
Chemigum 50 N4NS Th 470 
Chemigum N3 $5 520 
Hycar OR 100 4 
Hycar OR.1! $ 49 
Hycar OS-10 400 $25 
Neoprene Type | — 
Neoprene Types CG and Af san 
Neoprene Types FR and KNR 750 
Neoprene Type S 320 
Neoprene Type N‘ 254 
Perbunan 18 390 415 
Perbunan 26 401 425 
Perbunan 3 470 495 
Thiokol Type A :70 470 
Thiokol Type S1 750 850 
Thiokol Type FA 520 - .620 
' 


Thiokol “PR 750 - .850 


470 
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Scrap Rubber 

[he demand for scrap rubber, which 
was dormant for the greater part of 1947, 
continues to show signs of improvement, 
but it is yet too early to state that a 
revival of the market is imminent. How- 
ever, a few fairly substantial orders from 
reclaimers are reported, and additional 
orders are said to be in the offing, par 
ticularly for mixed passenger and mixed 
beadless tire grades. Some demand for 
buffings is also reported. Prices shown 
below are those which were in effect sev 
eral months ago: 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 


Mixed passenger tires eee eee 
Beadless truck tires ; . ton 24.00 
Mixed truck tires . rere i! 
Beadless passenger tires me ton 24.00 
No. 1 passenger peelings oa ton 50.00 
No. 1 truck peelings ; ioe ton 50.00 
No. 2 passenger tubes ......... lb 07% 
Red passenger tubes .. ‘ -lb 07% 
Black passenger tubes paiake a) 06% 
Mixed passenger tubes — lb .06% 
No. 2 truck tubes sede ae Onn 07% 
Red truck tubes ieee ee 07 
Black truck tubes ...... — Ib 07 
Buffings tee . : ciecer ee 40 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Demand for reclaimed rubber continues 
to tax the production facilities of the in- 
dustry and gives no sign of slackening in 
the near future. According to the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, consumption 
of reclaim for the first eleven months of 
1947 amounted to 263,100 long tons, an 
increase of 4.48% over the 251,813 long 
tons consumed in the corresponding 1946 
period. There have been no changes in the 
price structure since our last report. Cur- 
rent quotations follow 


Tires 
Black, Acid lb 08% @ 9% 
Black, Digester .««lb 0s a os 
Peels . lb oY a UY 
GR-S Whole Tire Ib O8'4@ 09 
Inner Tubes 
Black Ib 12%@ 13% 
Red Ib 13Iu“%@ 14 
GR-S Ib 09“%@ 1 
Buty! lb O84.@ 0 
Shoe 
Unwashed Ib 08% @ 0834 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


Although current demand for cotton 
tire fabrics is still high, few tire manu- 
facturers are contracting for second 
quarter deliveries, despite the fact that 
prices are still rising. The price of chaters, 
for example, has been increased an addi 
tional 2 cents a pound since our last report, 
now being approximately 6 cents a pound 
higher than the prices in effect last Octo 
ber. Rising costs in wages and raw cotton 
are basically responsible for these higher 
prices. Current quotations follow: 


Standard, Peeler, $/2 : - 760K 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2 lt 7800 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3.. : lb 8050 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2... lb 8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2 lb 877 

Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3.. It .9025 

Chafers 

14.4 oz. (per sq. yard) lb 775 

9.25 oz. (per sq. yard) ee ' Ib 7325 
11.65 oz. (per sq. yard) cece soe 7050 
8.9 oz. (per sq. yard) suet Ib 7475 





Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 


Cotton Exchange has swung in tlie very 
narrow range of 107 points since our last 
report (December 16), high for the period 
being 37.05 on December 30 and low 
35.98 on January 6. The average price of 
middling uplands for the month of De- 
cember, 1947, was 36.74 cents, based on 
26 trading days. This compares with the 
average of 34.50 for the month of Novem- 
ber. 

As indicated by the narrow price range 
for the period, the cotton markets are 
passing through a quiet period pending 
legislative developments in Washington 
and clarification on world consumption of 
cotton during the current year. For the 
most part, the export situation looks good 
for the immediate future, with England 
expected to take 40,000 to 50,000 bales and 
France seeking 50,000 to 100,000 bales. 
Germany has already purchased 20,000 
bales, and is expected to purchase addi- 
tional substantial quantities 

As for the legislative situation, it is 
believed that the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee will present a new farm bill to the 
Senate shortly. The changes in farm leg- 
islation are expected to be slight, espe- 
cially in an election year. President Tru- 
man's recent budget message to Congress 
urged new legislation to modernize the 
cotton parity tormula, changing the base 
period trom the 1900-14 period to the last 
10 years, with farm labor costs included. 
These changes, if made, are not expected 
to make much change in the prospective 
loan rates on cotton 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


Dec. 16 lanuary 15 _ 
Close High Low Close 
March 36 75 56 35.67 
luly 34.57 4.64 4.48 34.55 
October 31.68 72 62 31.68 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 





FROM DECEMBER 17 rO JANUARY 15 
Date Spot Mar May July Sept. Sales 
Dec. 
17 21.37 2 0 0 19 70 57 
18 21.75 4 6 0.4 > 25 164 
19 21.6 TT E > 122 
%) 
»? 21.88 21.53 7 | 20.20 131 
23 22.12 22.00 f 20.40 124 
24 22.62 22.18 2 R90 20.65 76 
Ss 
ei 22 75 22 24 ’ i 20 45 78 
g 
29 22.62 22.15 1.2 0.8 20.35 155 
) 22.37 21.7 20.7 20.4 » 95 55 
] 22.50 22.00 21 0 20.7 20.25 96 
Jan 
4 23.00 22.70 21.75 21.35 20.89 143 
} 
5 23.00 22.80 21.80 21.35 0 167 
6 22.75 22.39 21 2 20.25 163 
7 22.75 22.80 21.7 1 04 20.55 12 
8 22.62 22.71 21.52 20.86 20.35 75 
9 22.37 22.50 21 20.4 19.95 203 
10 owe 
1 ol 
12 22.50 22.74 21.50 20.87 20.30 74 
13 22.00 22.05 0.88 0.32 9.75 190 
14 22.00 22.05 20.85 20.25 19.75 103 
15 22.25 2.00 0). OF 20.25 19.65 105 
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Sa: roy As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave 

molds readily; molds clean easily. 

— Orvusis effective in hardest water. 

—Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 

c terials which might be deposited 
, , as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


— Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, 
automotive parts and other molded and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ORVUS is o sulfated alcohol type cleanser —not a soap. 
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Is it Important 


for you and your firm to be well-informed on the latest 
developments and trends in rubber supply and price? 

More uncertain factors will affect the price and availab 

of rubber in 1948 than any otner major commodity. Govern- 
ment pc on synthetic plants and stock-piling are major 
question marks. The problems of rehabilitation and politica 
stab Ty in the Far East are cther factors which are subiect 

radical change trom month to month, 

Lockwood's Monthly RUBBER REPORT is a complete round- 
up of the iatest facts about rubber from authoritative 


sources a r the world—Washington, London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, and the Far East. 

The Reports are of unique value to any firm with a stake 
n the rubber market. They provide authentic information 
received directly and personally from key people in key 
places in the world of rubber. 

lf you are interested in more information about Lockwood's 
Monthly RUBBER REPORT, write to Warren S. Lockwood, 
1631 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 














249 FIFTH STREET 











CONTINUOUS HIGH SPEED VULCANIZER 


for 
Rubberized 
FABRICS 


Automatic 
Festooning 


Saves 21% hours on 
each curing cycle. 


One man operation due 
to centralized controls. 


INDUSTRIAL VENTILATION CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Of Interest to the 


Feubber Industry 




























U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 
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GROSS IMPORTS * 
Na IR er (Dry . Natural Rubber (Latex) - Guayule — TOTAL 
\verage Average Average Total NET 
De red ; < lares Declared Gross 7~RE-EXPORTS IM- 
Bad n. , . = , | a ; —— Potal : Value Imports Total PORTS 
ong I ured ‘ oun ang eclared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Long Declared Long 
Year ron Va { $ Tons alu Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Tons Value Tons 
1936 467,06 ; 49% { 19,8 6,659,899 14.98 1,229 286,55 10.41 488,145 12,581 4,488,223 475,564 
15 a p02 108 yt ty tig th e ro roth 2.36 600,479 7,902 3385,433 592,577 
1939 a6bia0S 07 11,878 4,147,318 15.59 2,485 623,819 11-21 411,983 5,652 1,799,124 © 406,331 
1941 989329 4 ; a $3,789 14,593,066 8=— 19.28 3684 758,007 = 9.31 818,243 = 7,060 = 3,197,136 = 811,183 
+44 ones = 8.14 34,798 18,965,627 20.48 881 1,145,7¢ 10.48 1,029,008 5,376 2,757,872 1,023,632 
spat at oq ) a : ese “aot: =e sae 1,660,793 13.42 282,149 10,856 5,913,386 271,293 
+47 Bye 3 > 4 | \ 3 2,20 +4 ince 3,636,789 21.14 59,917 22,587 16,446,707 37,330 
1945 - 4'4 . 4 , ; 7: 6,U7« - « ee 6, 3,351,233 ce 33 113,611 9,739 8,712,695 103,872 
134, ‘ ‘ 82 : ; ; g 14 0.040 5.963.797 26.52 149,267 9,509 01.746 139,758 
1946 366,41 l 8,421 843,085 30.98 5,344 2,859,246 23.89 380,180 7,711 5,331,954 372,469 
1946 
Jan 18,580 48 569 857 29 +4¢ 26.33 19,595 164 41,992 19,431 
Feb 32,690 23,944,266 :; 7 ; 318 24.10 33,008 723 444,400 32,285 
Mar 31,093 M1 504 328,905 29.15 160 : 24.34 31,757 714 488,044 31,043 
Apr 26,234 5 } 001 808,463 36.0€ 874 467,151 23.86 28,109 392 243.952 27.717 
May 4,784 ; ; < 93 1,052 687,100 29.11 $30 219,830 22.82 6,266 422 $19,278 5,844 
June 8,518 6,1 a9 15 61 366,165 29.15 466 244,580 23.41 9.545 460 446.253 9.085 
July 20,641 3,947.8 l 696 451,523 28.9¢ 291 148,442 22.85 21,628 2,457 1.600.600 19,171 
Aug 34.125 8 656, 9¢ 4.4 231 803,43 914 366 193,680 23.06 35,722 1,515 902.005 34.207 
ept $1,311 yd 4.12 : 425 219,849 23.09 ice 145 81,481 
Oct 45,52 14.74 { 672 $38,938 29.1 691 377,319 24.38 46,886 649 613,424 46,237 
Nov 58.756 ) 648 130 85.363 19 24 379 200,270 23.58 59,265 60 29,800 59,205 
Dec 44,159 3,81 87 2,005 1,501,33 33.43 194 265,679 24.02 46,658 17 20,625 46,64 
1947 ’ ei -y 
Jan 92,459 { { 315 169.081 23.65 20 16.644 , 
Feb 97,771 30,580,94 ¢ ,426 1,550,499 28.5 +8 256,761 23.84 60,678 1,991 1,149,953 58,687 
Mar 35,128 $21,554 +6 49° 324,103 29.15 +63 246,573 23.76 36,087 39 23,592 36,048 
Apr 45,453 627,¢ 3.21 34 26,754 34.84 524 282,94 24.09 46,011 26 20,725 45.985 
May 91,918 { 5 8 2.9 763 $42,05¢ 5.8 345 186,201 4.11 93,026 14 9.169 93,012 
lune 62,34 x ) > 82 642,417 25.9 554 298,705 24.07 65,725 47 22,998 65,678 
July $6,080 ),698 7.08 1,41 855,454 25.09 74 27,458 16.55 57,561 421 226,777 57,140 
Aug 43,63 é 66 1,784 60,877 4.48 104 24,768 18.54 45,525 191 118.666 45,334 
Sept 45,724 14,58 4.24 516 24,206 27.12 44 10,414 15.29 46,284 174 5,64 46,110 
Oct 46,898 14 ¢ 1 8 1,370,242 19.85 . 49.979 134 4.62 49.665 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Notes: (1) Figures for latex are on a dry weight basis. (2) Figures for re-exports include natural rubber (dry and latex) and guayule 
Natural Rubber U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
a , 
(Including Latex and Guayule) Jelutong. Gutta-Percha. etc. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) Nore 
Socks On (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Hand at End ‘ Gutta-Percha 
Year New Supply Consumpt Re-Exports of Period . Balata——,, -——Jelutong— & Other Guttas 
1936 428.145 75.000 12.581 ?23.000 Year lons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
1937 600,479 43.600 7,902 262,204 1936 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 1,568 555,643 
1938 411.983 7.03 5,652 231,500 1937 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 1,122 440,894 
1939 pt 2 00 3125 s'est 1938 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 444 204,582 
1940 818,24 $8,500 7,060 288,864 1939 694 265,553 6,640 1,603,418 740 $39,255 
194! 1.029,00 775 ON0 5.376 533,344 1940 648 300,500 7,451 2,449,137 2,340 1,004,885 
1942 282.653 6.791 0,856 422.714 194] 924 489,514 8,821 2,954,001 783 607,025 
1943 55.329 624 20.815 139,594 1942 1,544 1,107,059 1,200 530.296 804 525.763 
1944 107,834 14 9.665 93.650 1943 1,047 708,701 35 14,840 44 
1945 135.672 5.429 6.743 118.715 1944 1,012 660,805 88 45,578 10 4,999 
1946 400,687 7 4.338 237,467 1945 1,361 907,253 tees 36 21,970 
1946 2,281 2,233,065 304 256,169 423 458,064 
1946 1945: 
Jan 25,14 ) 209 133,294 Dec 48 58,742 18 9,983 
Feb 35,104 290 157,977 ; : 
Mar 35,348 792 445 180,088 1946: 
Apr 19.847 6.914 190 182.831 Jan. 129 121,228 
May 6,126 7 B¢ 327 170,763 Feb 38 35,699 2,178 
Tune 23.382 6.466 911 176,768 Mar 100 70,315 
uly 14.942 1.998 22 169.490 Apr. 362 261,098 
Aug 45.087 8 40 592 185,580 May 325 212,899 
Sept 46,122 31,123 988 199,591 June 80 80,006 oe. see Nie oa 
Oct 36,735 35.421 106 200,799 July 219 178,564 115 91,412 7 19,839 
Nov §5,231 37.323 5 218,672 Aug. 234 249,380 Va 4 13,438 
Dee. 57.620 72 2? 23 237,467 Sept. 159 161,937 4 9,337 23 47,147 
Oct. 282 367,393 21 29,307 305 216,901 
1947: Nov. 152 270,379 28 39,502 3 10,233 
Tan 102,080 45.328 43 294,191 Dec. 199 287,167 57 41,757 26 52,096 
Feb 30,318 40,983 1,253 283,479 1947: 
> ; : ane : 
_ aS'she ot or ea y it Jan. 183 252,580 37 29,087 36 71,252 
N - 32.738 43.018 0 330.960 Feb 270 300,828 36 44,629 17 39,679 
ed 37085 42°529 11 345175 Mar 137 158,530 190 112,132 21 28,898 
uly 57.243 40,389 421 131.624 Apr. 85 106,783 178 86,923 31 48,178 
i 34°67? 47280 91 130'040 May 212 208,440 524 259,745 86 164,611 
Sept 46241 50°SS7 174 122'097 June 76 63,612 83 37,314 ‘7 88,420 
ha og 9H 39 2R6 14 114°115 July 19 24,444 287 122,677 22 50,204 
Nov 50.84 52? 014 449 110,824 Aug. 151 159,338 143 78,357 19 46,667 
’ . pes Sept. 86 120,633 408 192,352 18 120,633 
= Oct. 210 389,245 352 187,255 5 88,776 
Source: 1936-40, U. S. Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Civilian —_—— 
Production Administration. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
RUBBER AGE, JANUARY, 1/948 























REVERTEX | IS TOXICITY A PROBLEM 





wants gs0 IN YOUR PLASTIC FILMS? 
NORMAL LATEX 
T S 64A99 
NATURALLATEX COMPOUND = t ef h pl tt A 
GR-S LATEX IS NON-TOXIC! 
CONCENTRATE | Especially good for plastics 
OS ee used in the food industry. 
REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA Plus Features 
274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. a a tougher films 





... dryer surfaces 


Chieago Office: 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Representatives: STABELAN CHEMICAL co. 
MORRIS & WALKER 
904 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan P.O. Box 665 
HARRISONS & CROSFIELD (C da) Ltd. 
297 St. Paul St. West, oie & Gack TOLEDO 1, OHIO 























We PROCESS LINERS 
oi All Types * 




















A Note or Wire Will 
We also manufacture Mold Bring You Prices and 
Lubricants for use with Full Data Promptly 


synthetic as well as natural 


mmmninteee! J.J. WHETE ee 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 


Xp, having us treat your fabrics PRODUCTS CO. 


torenderthem ... 







































































MILDEW-PROOF e¢ FLAME-PROOF 7700 STANTON AVE. * 
WATER-PROOF 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 








OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
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Year 
1941 

1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1946 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


1947 
Jan 

Feb 

Mar 
Apr 

May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Ne pt 
©) 

N 


Source 
Note . 
available 
shown 


(3) 


5.384 


(1) 


Productic 
$54 
762,630 
RY 7 
74 
66,044 
6 388 
63,176 
64.300 
63 
62,086 
60.30 
62.648 
62.1 
y, 
7,478 





Civilian 
T hese 
issue sho 
include the 
Figures for 

to cover 





Synthetic Rubber—Totals 


(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N Types) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 





nsumption Exports 
6,259 72 
P 
] Rg] 
66,670 
93,580 
761.699" 
70,914 ; 2 
62,899 61 
175 





3°453 
8.764 3.359 
5 321 2,166 
514 704 
4.333 357 
48.69 433 
$2. 580 28¢ 
607 412 
00 Sas 
$1 .R¢ } 
45.668 4 

istration 


-d from time to time 
the most accurate data. 
vernment and 


Includes year-end 


Hand at En 


Stocks On 


of Period 





the latest 


2) Figures 


privately-owned plants 
adjustment of 








1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1942 
1943 
i944 
1945 
1946 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


Source 
Notes 


Synthetic Rubber—By Type 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


GR-S 
(Buna S) 


37 
182,2 


679,949 


724.8 


613.408 


600.145 
32 12¢ 


14.937 


72 IR 


68.7 





ivilian 
1) These 
available issue sho 


for GR-M 


ind Buna 


Consumption 


Exports 


Supply 


GR.-I Buna N 
(Butyl) Types 
1,373 14/487 
20,252 16,812 
52,378 7,871 


80.823 


22 @ 97 
304 12,4( 
),763 14,11 
43.012 20 
79,228 5 
40 63 
530 557 
20 4 
495 


Stocks at End of Period 


t 


nistratior 


1.03 +143 
9,892 5,166 
18,378 4,802 
19,478 3,532 
revised from time to time 


the most accurate data 
production of privately-owned plants 


17,651 
170,891 
566,670 
693,580 
761,699 


1,568 
142,927 
I ° / 
203,454 
114.963 


the latest 


(2) Figures 








Jan 
‘eb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
(ct 
Nov 


Dec 


Total 


Source 
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Gasoline Consumption 


(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


1940 


4( 

37 y 
44, "607 
47 683 
52,946 
55.459 
53 865 
ss 

$3,807 
49.074 
46,413 


589,424 


U. § 





1943 1944 1945 
O85 52.008 
,274 48,856 
586 52, 55,364 

77 50,005 59.024 

49.828 54.230 60,748 
25 54.266 60,580 
' 7 55.119 66.170 
880 55.618 70,058 
707 3418 64.529 

53.154 5.708 
703 54,967 53.543 
48,695 52.250 49,745 


1946 1947 


186 57, ; 
7,889 so ssi 
56,801 59.947 
62.045 64,140 
66,774 70,865 
63,221 
69,044 
66,701 


71,329 

73,441 

72,089 

2.216 71,384 

66,598 73.277 
315 


61,043 








Reclaimed Rubber 
(Including Natural and Synthetic) 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Year Production 

1936 50.571 
937 85.033 

1938 122,401 
39 186,000 

1940 208,971 

1941 27 4,202 

1942 186,007 

1943 304,058¢ 

1944 260.6314 

1945 243.309 

1946 295,612 

1946 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun ° 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

De 

947 

Jan 25,545 

Feb 23,990 

Mar 26,209 

Apr 26,696 

May 25.408 

June 24,144 

July 21,252 

Aug 658 

Sent 561 

Oct 648 

No 23,145 
Source 1936-40, 

juction Administration 


Notes: (1) These 


available issue 


hgures 


—C onsumption 


‘Tons 
141,486 
162,000 


120,800 
170,000 
190,244 
251,231 
254,820 
291,082 
251,083 
241,036 


75,410 


IAAu 


21,093 
23,801 
26,735 


23,425 


Department of 


are revised 
should be consulted for the most 


% to Crude * 


N 


ae AMwWUND 


NM MWNNHNHNhbhd 


_ 


to 
a 


Commerce; 


from 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 


Exports of Period 


7,085 19.000 
13,233 28,800 
7,403 23,000 
12,611 25,250 
11,347 32,636 
13,85 41,750 
30,405 42,532 
15,678 46,201 
11,80¢ 43,832 
13,413 28,155 
14,461 33,666 
253 29,099 
368 30,216 
1,841 31,436 
1,238 31,732 
1,338 33,554 
1,416 35,295 
961 35,603 
1,093 35,742 
S79 35.404 
75 34,261 
1,108 33,516 
1.507 33.666 
1,443 30,053 
1,14 27 417 
1,268 31,940 
1,073 33,527 
271 37,145 
20 39,598 
1,052 39,704 
1.414 40,130 
2 38,461 

1 ( 36,643 
6.347 


1941 to date, Civilian Pro- 


time to time and the _ latest 


accurate data 

















natural and synthetic rubber. (°) Includes 893 tons of imports. (*) \ is 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (4) Includes 21 tons of imports 
A bile Production in U. $ 
utomobule Froduction in U. 5. 
*_ s}e ° 
(Civilian Production Only) 
‘ 
Passenger Passenger : 

Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars Trucks Total 
1930 2,784,745 571,2 3,355,986 1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 
1931 1/973,090 416,648 2'389°738 1940 3,692,328 7211637 4,413,965 
1932 1,135,491 235,187 1,370,678 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 
1933 1,573,512 346,545 1,920,057 1942 (220,814 133,083 353,897 
1934 2,177,919 575,192 2,753,111 1943 0 4,501 4,501 
1935 3,252,244 694,690 3,946,934 1944 0 124,819 124.819 
1936 3,669,528 781,862 4,451,390 1945 83,792 3643 397,435 
1937 3,915,889 892,382 4,808,271 1946 2,148,677 739 3,079,416 
1938 2,000,985 485,852 2,486,837 
1946: 
Jan 56.367 45.033 101,400 July 209,180 87,591 296,771 
Feb. 57,784 34,914 92,698 Aug. 247,261 7 ,881 345,142 
Mar. 85,810 37,636 123,446 Sept. 232,280 95.658 327,938 
Apr. 132,631 80,762 213,393 Oct. 283,586 107,154 390,740 
May 166,942 75,373 242,315 Nov. 269,081 100,892 369,973 
June 141,090 60,038 201,128 Dec. 266,665 107,616 374,281 
1947 
Jan 246,605 99,818 346,42 July ),631 17,814 377,445 
Feb 267,015 105,042 372,057 Aug. 261,158 8¢ ) 347,667 
Mar 301,52 118,234 419,759 Sept. 307,94: ),7 $18,662 
Apr. 314,765 106,984 421,749 Oct. 169 «118, 3¢ 434,334 
May 284,357 96,430 380,787 No 305,148 87 392,759 
June 307,124 91,810 398,934 Dec 

Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association os 

Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 


to time in these 


hgures 


and 


the latest issue 


should be consulted for accuracy. 








Passenger Car 
Truck & Bus 
Agricultural 


Earth 
Total 


M ver 


Passenger Car 


Truck & Bus 
Agricultural 
Earth Mover 
Total 


Source: The 


Rim Production 





5,298,603 


194,900 
1,814 





1942 


1,025,8 


80 


,197 6.032.237 


Aug. 


1,482,922 


$71,236 
181,107 
775 


236, 040 


Tire & Rim Association, 





Sept 
1,898,907 
aa’ 52 


,291 
4,949,004 

301,997 
945 


2,673,864 


Inc. 


1, 
6, 


4 
19 


RUBBER AG 


1944 1945 1946 
748,917 4,504,368 
391,441 6,486.65 
997,301 


,058,469 
2 ,939,244 
1,441,909 1,735,992 
703 1,308 5.520 





138,362 12,434,237 22,739,225 


-—— 
Oct Nov Dec 
,225.026 1,771,961 1,967,503 
725.182 521,230 651,273 
236.717 228 8 266,690 
1.73 1 586 
188.655 2.522.709 2.886.052 


> 
= 
2 
pb 
*] 
< 
) 
>. 
co 




















AS A PROCESSING AID-— 


In comparison to similar stocks of equal hardness, 


stocks containing Solka-Floc give: 


Lower Mooney Plasticity Values 





20°F. Lower Batch Temperatures 





10% or More Saving in Power 





Greater Resistance to Scorching 





As little as 5 parts Solka-Floc BW 200 materially 
speeds and improves processing by deadening 
nerve, reducing shrinkage, and contributing to 


smoother calendered and extruded surfaces. 


Send your processing problems to our Technical 
Service Department for recommendations and a 


sample of SOLKA-FLOC, 


} \ ’ 
BROWN COMPANY 
[ouaury] 
FOREMOST PRODUCERS PURIFIED CELLULOSE 
PULP SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. « 
455 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. « 110 S. DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. « 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. °« 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
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Buna S Latex, 
| PRE-VULCANIZED 
UBS B-1720) 


CONCENTRATED 







. . 2000 Ibs. tensile strength minimum 


. dry, non-tacky film 
. no adding of vulcanizing agents .. . 
ment necessary other than drying 


no heat treat- 


PROPERTIES 


. Dried film tensile strength........2000 lbs. per sq. in. minimum 
. Dried film ultimate elongation.....700% to 800% 

ViGERERy 46 606 bsdccdnd ceed Ceneers Thin 

ovsees LES 


-- 29.8 to 10.2 


- Specific gravity ........ 
- pH Value 


» Baas SOMME 200s veseecercaaeendese me Ba 


cwhekwn =— 


APPLICATION 


1. Back coating of rugs and fabrics to impart non-slip and fibre 
binding characteristics. 


2. Coating and impregnating of fabric, paper and wadding for 
strength, water resistance, and base for further coating. 


3. Preparation of molds utilizing properties of flexibility and free- 
dom from further heat treatments. 


4. Dipped goods where deposition of film is complete on drying. 


5. Adhesive for paper, fabric and leather where bond is improved by 
film deposit of cured Buna S. 


6. As an additive to natural latex, as well as to buna and neoprene, 
for extension and modification. 


Write for 
detailed data sheet 





UNION BAY STATE 
Chemical Compan py Inc. 


50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings Automotive Inner Tubes 
(Thousands of Units) (Thousands of Units) 





























’ Shipments P Shipments— , 
Original Re Inventory Original Re- inventory 
Equip place Produc End of Equip place- : : Produc End o 
ment ment Export Total tion Period ment ment Export Total tion Period 
1935 (total) 19,263 40% 1.514 50.183 49.362 2196 1936 21,514 32,188 721 54,423 57,036 10,945 
Passenger Car 6 6.036 948 14.047 43.256 7054 Rs 22,464 29,554 749 52,767 52,373 10,312 
Truck and Bus ( . 566 6,136 6.106 1,142 1938 11,515 28,134 044 40,293 37,848 8,166 
1939 18,190 31,998 1,002 51,190 50,649 7,036 
1936 (total) 4 44° 0.866 1,073 53,385 56,041 10,717 1940 22.172 29,070 972 52.214 52,237 7,017 
Passenger Car 8,94 26,999 644 16,584 49,013 9,291 1941 ace. Saree 33,749 1,232 59,703 57,433 4,686 
Truck and Bus »U 50 129 6,801 7,028 1,426 tg. Seer rree n.a n.a. n.a. 13,958 12,568 5,742 
9 ' ese 20. anc Me raced rani + onidne 1943. . Cis i258 176 18,732 15,260 2,584 
"“Hheren te ee in | a RS. SS OR 1944 ........-+. 6,461 19,739 190 26,390 26,750 2,823 
Truck and Bus 298 709 550 6,557 6.813 1.638 1945 «24. . 6,119 33,161 408 39,688 41,102 3,671 
. _ 1946 15,327 59,357 1,424 76,108 77,251 3,820 
1938 (total) 11.516 10.56 049 43,132 10,907 8,451 
Passenger Car 10,08¢ 7,104 $80 7,77 35,789 6,937 1947 
Truck and Bus ,430 340 469 5.362 5.118 1.514 Jan. . . F 1,922 5,085 181 7,188 8,720 §,075 
Feb. . tT 2,129 3,988 171 6,289 7,841 6,621 
1939 (total) f 18.208 38,022 1,279 57,509 57,613 8.665 Mar. : 2.460 3.740 266 6.466 7.921 8,050 
Passenger Car ] j 33.471 607 49.820 49.933 7,108 Apr 1.897 3,510 324 5.731 7093 9.480 
Truck and Bus 2, 46¢ ' 67 7,689 7,680 1,557 May 1,980 3,268 323 5,571 5,752 9,772 
1940 (total) 22,252 346 1,176 «$8,774 = $9,186 ),127 June 2,154 3,364 260 5,779 5,440 9,252 
Passenger Car 19,56 0,903 411 50.874 50.965 7,270 July . 1,970 4,051 196 6,21¢ 4,542 7,909 
Truck and Bus 69% 1,443 765 7-900 $.221 1/857 Aug : 1,792 4,509 197 6,499 9,179 6,727 
, ‘ ‘ Sept 2,119 +,930 7324 4,235 6,550 6,339 
1941 (total) 1.780 19.29 1.489 66,164 61,540 4.436 2 
Passenger Car 19,8 $4,119 586 54,560 50,392 3,165 Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc 
Truck and Bus 4,925 ,776 903 11,604 11,148 1,271 n.a.—Not available 
1942 (total) 6,681 8.87 07 15,759 15,351 6.247 
Passenger Car 10 2.734 ig 3.682 2,799 4.432 ‘ ‘ ~ , . . 
Truck and Bus 5,770 6138 169 «12:07, :12°561 «Bi Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 
1985 (total) ah FP 25 24,900 20,423 1,883 (New York Market—Cents per pound) 
Passenger Car 82 10.606 71 10,759 7,620 1.132 F f 
Truck and Bus 6,04¢ 7,94 154 14.14] 12.803 751 Year High Low Avg. Year High Low Avg 
1910 288 141 206.60 1929 26% 15: 20.55 
1944 (total) 6,654 26,439 263 33,356 33,446 2,013 1911 184 114 141.30 1930 16! 7% 11.98 
Passenger Car 08 18,330 130 18,668 18,819 1,218 1912 140 108 121.60 1931 8% 4% 6.17 
Truck and Bu 6,446 8.109 133 14,688 14,627 795 1913 113 59 82.04 1932 4% 2u% 3.49 
1945 (total) — 5.984 36,479 504 42.967 44,524 3.077 1914 93 56 65.33 1933 9% 2% 5.96 
Passenger Car 1,11 5.46 222 6,800 28,200 2,214 ; +e Ri. 9972 65 85 aeee $44, +4, ‘ +; 
Truck and Bu 4,869 11,01¢ 282 16,167 16,224 863 1917 90 32 7223 1936 23 ; 1304 16.41 
1946 (total) 15,31 65.49% 1.512 82.312 82,298 2.448 1918 7( 10 60.15 1937 6% 14 19.39 
Passenger Car 11,086 54,684 653 66,423 66,466 1.763 1919 57 384 48.70 1938 17 4s 10% 14.64 
Truck and Bus 1,224 10,806 859 15.889 15,832 685 1920 56% 16 36.30 1939 24 1443 17.57 
1921 21% 11% 16.36 1940 24 18% 20.10 
1947; 1922 28% 1356 7.50 1941 24% 19% 22.40 
Tune (total) 13 5.094 )2 7.526 7,583 6,345 1923 37% 24% 29.45 1942 22% 22 22.50 
Passenger Car 1.716 1.34 146 6,207 6,102 4,834 1994 10% 175% 26.20 1943 12 t/, 22% 22.50 
Truck and Bus 114 ' 15¢ 1,319 1,481 1,511 192 121 14% 72.46 1944 22% 2 22.50 
july (total) 1,97 30 236 7,441 6,790 5.838 192¢ 88 36% 48.50 1945 22% 22% 22.50 
Passenger Car 1,50 1,48 123 6,112 5.475 4,284 1927 41% 33 37.72 1946 22% 22 22.50 
Truck and Bus 467 ( 113 1,329 1,315 1,554 1928 41% 17 22.48 1947 25 14 0.00 
gus ) 3 ‘ 76 7.52 7 165 5 
yy Se 1414 wrt 22 ; 196 Abs eet Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 
Truck and Bus 4 31 154 1.346 1,345 1.560 pound for non-war uses. Free trading was resumed May 1, 194 
sept (total) . 428 R9 R O4¢ 7.919 5,191 - 
Passenger Car f 1.9 133 6.72 6,496 3706 “) 4 ° 
ruck and Bus 4 156 1152118423148 Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 
° 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
ee : . ee ad 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Jan. 11.19 10.66 19.85 21.34 20.76 22.36 5.49 32.58 
"I Feb 11.10 10.87 20.05 21.61 21.34 22.29 26.57 33.91 
Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics Mar 10.90 11.08 20.42 21.98 21.65 22.43 27.52 35.89 
. ¢ Apr 10.89 11.48 21.10 22.02 21.71 21.88 28.40 35.89 
y 10.33 12.97 20.88 21.97 1.63 23.30 28.17 36.5 
(Production in Thousands of Pounds) a 10.72 14.66 19.78 31 92 22.31 42 29.89 37 23 
July 10.42 16.55 20.27 21.46 22.33 23.27 34.11 38.03 
Cottor , cnitae sieht Bahia 1 Aug 9.84 17.06 19.45 21.09 22.11 23.10 36.31 34.83 
Tire Chafer and lire Tire Cord Sept 9.69 17.94 19.62 21.10 22.10 23.25 37.59 32.21 
Cord Cord All Other Cord And Other Oct 9.62 17.31 19.79 21.00 22.32 Zz. RS 36.79 32.39 
Not Fabric Tire Not Tire Nov 9,97 17.21 20.21 0.3 22.13 24 7 31 14 50 
Woven Woven Fabrics Tota Woven Fabrics Total Dec 10.18 18.09 20.55 20.32 22.28 = 25.2 3.03 36.74 
43 Average for 
Tan.-Mar 11,155 14.287 819 53.261 564 9.233 10.397 Year 10.40 14.66 20.16 21.34 21.89 23.25 31.28 35 
Apr.-June 11,625 34,684 8.549 54,858 1,253 10,185 11,438 
fuly-Sept 15,754 36,854 1,618 62,226 1,220 9.184 10,404 ° ° e 
Oect.- Dec 15,928 42.639 464 69.031 1,806 12.055 13.861 Consumption of Vinyl Resins 
Total 54.462 148,464 16.450 239.37¢ 4,843 41,257 46.100 - 
- (In Thousands of Pounds) 
Jan.-Mar 17,135 42.783 1.4 71.370 1.212 15.830 17.642 Textile 
Apr.-June 17,587 40,580 11,499 69.666 1,353 19.586 20,939 and Paper Molding and 
July Sept 16,653 18. 4¢ 11,05 66,171 1,299 25,915 27,214 Sheeting Coating Extrusion 
Oct.-De 12,982 14.107 10.948 58.037 773 33,630 36.403 and Film * Resins » Materials » All Other > 
Total 64,357 155,932 44.954 265.243 7,237 94,961 102,198 194¢ 52.080 11,673 61,852 27.083 
1045 1947 
Jan.-Mar 16,671 $3.83 12.306 72.812 3,726 37,777 41,503 Jan 6,197 1,237 6,80 3,097 
Apr.-June 16,044 42.38 13,604 72.031 4.064 42476 46.540 Feb §,131 892 5,345 2,255 
Tuly Sept 15,136 18.158 14,122 67.416 3,549 42,606 46,155 Mar 5.853 1,142 6,922 3.081 
Oct. - Dex 15,514 36,442 13,573 65,529 a 47,734 47.734 Apr 5,981 1,425 6,890 2,021 
Total 63,365 160,818 3.60 277,788 11,339 170,593 181.932 May 4,431 1,432 §.777 1,486 
: 7 June 3,915 1,084 4.937 1,611 
1946 July 3,722 1,537 4,567 1,747 
Jan.-Mar 17,128 39,377 15,245 71,750 1 51,208 51,208 Aug 4.105 1,650 4.826 2.336 
Apr.-June 19,622 40,197 18,623 78,442 a 52,511 §2,511 Sept 790 1,194 5.788 354 
July-Sept 17,279 39,259 18,787 75,325 5,102 46,932 52,034 Oct 5.965 1,781 7.67 2 623 
Oct.-Dee 20,660 42,668 21,708 85.036 5.858 50,589 56,447 Nov 7,246 1,680 5,637 2,279 
Total 74,689 161,501 74,363 310,553 10,960 201,240 212,200 Dec as 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census Source: Bureau of the Census 
Notes: (a) Included with tire cord and fabrics to avoid disclosures of Notes: (a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticizers, extenders and safety 
operations of individual mills bh) Fuel cell fabrics are not included with glass sheeting; (b) Resin content; (c) Includes Adhesives, but exclades 
rayon and nylon tire cord and fabrics data for protective coating resins. 
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IS NON-TOXIC 
IS ODORLESS 


WILL NOT CLOG 
SPRAY GUNS 


Send for Your 





4 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CO. 


1997 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds. 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Io! 


Sample Today 























Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


INDUSTRIAL } 
OVENS, INC. } 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND Il, OHIO 











GRANULATED CORK 


PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
1528 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 2, Md. 























HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


ry Av Passa 


DESIGNERS G BUILDERS 
e); Vv BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PECIAL EQUIPMENT 





ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


Liquid Latex 


Rubber Chemicals 


BOSTON — 79 Milk St. — MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





- 8” ~ 10” « 12” diameters, any length. 


a” * s” . 6” 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty _ astruc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 












NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS Inc 


RK O BUILDING RADIO CITY. NEW YORK 20 NY 




















Rubber Industry Employment, 
Payrolls, Wages and Hours 


Employment — Thousands of Production Workers 


and Index (1939 = 100) 


/ 4 1947 — 
All Rubber Rubber All Rubber Rubber 
Products Tires & Tubes Products Tires & Tubes 
Month Number Index Number Index Number Index Number Index 
Jan. 209 172.7 9 182.4 40 198.8 110 2 
Feb 214 177.1 01 187.3 40 198 109 2 ; 
Mar 220 181.5 04 191.6 18 196.5 108 ; 
Apr. 217 179.1 104 192.8 ‘ 193 106 7.0 
May 217 179.7 105 193.4 184 102 ) 
June 221 182.9 06 195.8 219 180.7 118 7 
July 214 177.0 99 183.1 2 75 115 
Aug 223 184.0 103 89.9 rm 78.2 118 ( 
Sept. 229 189.1 107 197.0 6 78 ; 
Oct. 36 194.8 ) 204.0 ) 81.4 
Nov. 240 18.8 2 07.0 
Dec. 242 00.1 2 206.3 
Payrolls — Production Workers Pay Rolls 
T . 
Unadjusted Index (1939 = 100) 
194 1946 — 1947 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber ires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan. 323.2 342.4 290.1 272.6 3R¢ ' 
Feb 323.6 339.8 292.1 271.9 85.0 
Mar. 315.4 301.9 298.2 281.1 74 
Apr. 315.9 306.0 319.7 312.9 83.9 4 
May 299.8 288.6 322.1 314.2 67 } 
June 304 293.8 3 ‘ 18.3 36 
July 298.7 286.8 321.4 304.3 $52.7 13.8 
Aug 231.3 211.4 336.9 311.2 7 } 
Sept. 231.3 211.4 363.9 348.9 638.6 18 
Oct. 254.2 239.8 361.3 346.1 
Nov. 2 8 240.2 377.4 360.3 
Dec. 275.5 256.7 392.2 3648.9 
Wages — Average Weekly Earnings 
p ~1945 . —1946 - —— |. 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan, $54.49 $64.29 $46.71 $50.29 $54.03 $59.78 
‘eb. 54.40 64.04 46.05 49.21 54.06 59.90 
Mar. 50.62 $7.29 46.46 49.72 52.97 58.05 
Apr. 51.93 59.75 49.67 54.77 $5.23 61.64 
May 50.09 §7.32 49.82 54.72 55.30 61.12 
Tune 51.45 $9.20 50.45 54.82 55.49 61.35 
July 51.81 59.59 50.60 56.11 55.74 62.06 
Aug. 46.76 52.81 51.03 55.42 35.55 61.29 
Sept. 47.20 53.59 53.69 59.89 §7.32 8 
Oct. 45.57 49.48 51.74 57.38 
Nov 44.68 47.78 52.93 58.87 
Dec. 45.48 48.54 54.63 60.46 
Wages — Average Hourly Earnings 
i 1945 1946 — — 1947 — 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber ires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan. $1.151 $1.317 $1.121 $1.255 $1.330 $1.511 
‘eb. 1.149 1.314 61.129 1.266 1.331 1.517 
Mar. 1.117 1.260 1.138 1.275 1.330 1.512 
Apr 1.136 1.294 1.232 1.414 1.397 1.608 
May 1.132 1.284 1.266 1.446 1.416 1.622 
June 1.140 1.307 1.283 1.461 1.419 615 
July 1.138 1.296 1.292 1.472 1.445 64 
Aug. 1.119 1.269 1.295 1.474 1.448 1.641 
Sept 1.098 1.243 1.323 1.507 1.45 1.661 
Oct. 1.100 1.231 1.313 1.492 
Nov. 1.112 1.249 1.322 1.503 
Dec 1.113 1.247 1.331 $13 
Hours — Average Weekly Hours per Worker 
Month 1945 1946 947 Month 45 1946 1947 
January 47.3 41.7 40.6 Tuly 45.5 39.2 38.6 
‘ebruary 47.3 40.8 40.6 August 41 39.4 38.4 
March 45.3 40.8 39.8 September 43.0 $().¢ } 
April 45.7 40.3 39.5 October 41.4 39.4 
May 44,2 39.4 39.0 November 40.2 40 
June 45.2 39.3 39.1 December 40.9 $1.2 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Indexes of Production, Shipments and 
Inventory 


For The Rubber Industry 


Production 1935-1939 = 100 


(Based on man-hours) 








Month 1945 1946 1947 Morth 1945 94¢ 1947 
Jan. 247 215 247 July 218 211 207 
Feb. 247 216 246 Aug 193 221 209 
Mar. 236 221 239 Sept 172 234 216 
Apr. 233 219 234 Oct 191 234 220 
May 224 215 220 Nov 192 243 - 
June 222 218 216 Dec. 205 252 eee 
Shipments—Average Month 1939 = 100 
(Based on $ Value) 
Jan 311 229 290 July 274 68 289 
Feb 351 242 315 Aug 82 300 
Mar 351 260 322 Sept 200 11 
Apr 356 282 311 Oct 260 333 
May 333 288 300 Nov. 12 313 
Tune 333 293 312 Dec. 292 352 
Inventory — Average Month 1939 = 100 
(Based on $ Value 
Jan. 70.6 173.7 238.0 July 183.3 27 
Feb. 176.7 179.9 250.0 Aug 182.4 8. 26. 
Mar. 175.5 186.4 262.0 Sept 177.4 204.0 
Apr 175.3 198.5 273.0 Oct 67.7 212.1 
May 78.3 5 282.0 Nov 167 215.4 
June 78.7 12.4 281.0 Dex 69.! 216.0 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Vari C ding M ial 
arious Compounding Materials 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 
Material 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 45 1946 
Asphalt * 
Short tons 22,772 20,536 22,263 510 20,189 9,483 28,715 
% of total 0.9 0.6 0.6 0.5 6 0.5 0.7 
Barite ( Barytes) 
Short tons 4.283 9,800 6,334 8.000 00 000 20.000 
% of total 2.3 4.2 3.¢ 3.9 2.1 4.4 
Carbon Black 
Short tons 155,090 219,751 147,974 236,737 369,01 402,193 470,732 
% of total 58.5 68.2 65.8 75.2 78.7 78.9 74.1 
Clay, Kaolin 
Short tons 92,640 127,055 51,334 50,964 59,588 1,936 162,393 
% of total 11.1 11.6 5.1 5.5 ¢ 11.7 12.3 
Clay, Fire & Stoneware 
Short tons 10,104 9,000 5,000 10,259 7,160 800. 12,951 
% of total 0.4 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0 0.2 
Lead Sulfate, Basic: 
Short tons 128 200 89 131 268 200 
% of total 2.1 1.9 1.1 Ld 4.2 5.2 
Lime: 
Short tons 1,879 3,05 1,381 2,039 5.634 7.170 3.193 
% of total 0.03 0.05 0.02 0.05 13 0.10 0.1 
Litharge: 
Short tons 1.590 3,968 3,460 4,302 ,02 1,864 ,131 
% of total 1.8 3.3 3.8 3.8 2.2 1.3 1.6 
Lithopone 
Short tons 387 3,547 1,047 1,078 7 2¢ 977 1,607 
% of total 2.2 2.0 0.8 8 5 7 na 
Mica, Ground 
Short tons 1,731 3.476 1,754 3,063 7 715 4.951 
% of total 6.2 8.0 3.7 6.0 2.2 7 10.6 
Sulfur 
Short tons 54.000 63,000 40,000 51,000 €¢ 10 64,960 72,800 
% of total 2.5 2.4 1.4 1.8 ) 0 2.2 
Talc 
Short tons 28,501 58,114 40,487 48,994 51,833 63,.758* 65,980 
% of total 10.0 13.9 10.0 11.8 3. 16.0 14.4 
Zinc Oxide 
Short tons 70,979 90,429 52,717 67,898 59,518 63,447 83,776 
% of total 62.8 63.4 53.0 47.4 42.3 49.6 53.1 


(>) Includes pyrophyllite and ground soapstone. 
Bureau of Mines. 
(*) Solid and semi-solid products of 


Source: U. S. 
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RUBBER & PLASTIC 


Machinery Repaired and Rebuilt 


A Complete Machine Shop 
and Welding Service for: 


MILLS — CALENDERS — EXTRUDERS — MIXERS 
PRESSES—SHEETERS—EMBOSSERS—STEAM PLATES 
SPEED REDUCERS—VULCANIZERS—LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


RELIABLE WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 
2014 Union Turnpike North Bergen, N. J. 














to a of Rubber [| 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


Established (1915) 
New York 4, N., Y. 


23.25 Beaver St. 


ca turing 
MARKET REPORTS © RUBBER IMPORTS © STATISTICS | 


Write for I Free Trial Service 





| 
| 
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ALL TYPES OF 


44 Years 
in St. Louis 





Sha 12 Edge 


" CUTTING DIES 







all Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 











INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
e St Louis 4, Missoun 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts 











ve DAILY cow: 





COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 


Green Chromium Hydroxides 
. 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 























AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: New York | 


BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. | 


Akron San Francisco 




















JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 


High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 


SINCE 1880 — a 
Cas DRESS nh " athe Gin APRONS 


DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
RAND RUBBER CO. 











BABY PANTS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS 


RUBBER SHEETS 
RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN N.Y Pe, 




















MFRS, 
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GUARANTEED 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


aoe 
RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


EXCHANGE 

























HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
CUTTING MACHINES 


Immediate Deliveries from Stock 





319 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 
CABLE: “URME’ 



















© ATTRACTIVE 
| ¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PROOUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 





CLASSIFVED WANT AIDS mx 


If heading is to set on s¢parate line, count it - 10 words if light 








RATES: 












All Classificati se , face type is e , or 8 words if bold t is used 
Rn yey A ppamwe ag UM Display or Classified advertisements tn’ barders: $10.00 per column 
12¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 inch; marimum, 85 words per inch. 
ro All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 
Positions Wanted: 
on contract. Send check with copy. 
$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, Sc each. Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser without 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. charge. 





Adésens all replies to A Numbers care of RUBBER ao 250 West 57th aS New York 19, N. Y. — 





POSITIONS WANTED HELP WANTED (Cont.) 


RUBBER CHEMIST—Qualified for compounding development of com- 
plete line of chemically blown sponge rubber products. Must have recent 
experience in compounding and be thoroughly familiar with up-to-date 
manufacturing practices. State age, education, experience and salary de- 
sired. Address Box 2634, Ruspex AGE. 





RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST with eighteen years of research | 
and factory experience wants to work with progressive organization in | 
plant or technical sales, domestic or foreign travel. Speaks several lan- 
posses fluently. Ph.D. Good appearance and personality. Single. Address 

x 2613, Rusper Acer 

| FACTORY MANAGER: One capable of taking complete charge of the 

operation in all its details, of a rubber plant producing custom built molded 
| and extruded items for industry. Location East. Address Box 2641, 
| Rupper Ace. 


LABORATORY DIRECTOR with twenty years experi- 
ence in rubber and plastics desires position with progressive 
company. Record of accomplishments. Able to establish lab- 
oratory and conduct research, development, and control pro- 

















gram. Familiar with the latest compounding methods and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
testing techniques. Able, creative, energetic, can produce re- 
sults. College trained. Age thirty-seven. Family. Address mh, A. mypter Cangeuating, Light Color Stock Mixings and GR-S 
: reakdown. ANK T. Baker RusBer ODUCTS AND MPO NG, 

Box 2626, RUBBER AGE. Arch Street, Fall River, Mass. 

RUBBER CHEMIST AND COMPOUNDER. 15 years experience. ~——---- = 
College ee Married Desires position of supervisory capacity ==. SELL NOW! ] PRICES ARE HIGH! Chemicals, Colors 
cerning development and compounding Experience with textile mechanica 
products, tires, fan belts, ~~ pee brass plating. Both foc acon and Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Laquers. Other 
synthetic rubber Both laboratory and factory experience. Address Box Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL SERVICE 
2625, Russer Ace CORPORATION, 84 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 











MILL ING © APAC ITY AVAILABLE. We do milling and compound- 
ing of all types of rubber except blacks. INnpustriat Rusper Corp., 500 
Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. ¥. Phone EVergreen 8-4674. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 27, 4 years extensive experience in product | 
development, research of water dispersions and solvent solutions of syn | 
thetic, natural, ‘reclaimed rubbers, vinyl polymers for adhesives, coatings, 
saturants, binders; dipped gouds; sales service work. Desires responsible 
position. Address Box 2629, Rusper Acr | 

LATEX CHEMIST, MS, experienced, 6 years organic and product de 





FOR “SAL E: 1200 Ibs. of 100% Balata Pliolite ‘for use as a rubber 
stiffener. Very reasonable. AssociaTep WHOLESALERS, 1044 S. Cloverdale 




















velopment of natural and synthetic latices for molded, dipped goods; some | . 4 . ane ~ 
plastics. Desires responsible position, production or development, metro | Ave., Los Angeles 35, Calif. Attention Mr. ‘A. Eisen. 
wlitan New Jersey area Age 27, married; $4500. Address Box 2631, — — — _ — —_ — 
uBppeER Ace 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST: Plant manager, 13 years broad develop- RECLAIMING OF RUBBER 
ment and management in natural and svnthetic rubber practice. Further 
experience in vinyl resins and rubber-phenol formaldehyde molding com- > 7 . . . — = ' a 
pounds. Will be pleased to detail education and experience to prospective Fabric bearing —- rubber more efficic ntly and eco 
employer. Excellent technical background. Address Box 2632, Rupper nomically reclaimed through the use of a new method 
AGE chemically and mechanically different from processes now 
in use. Process available for exclusive license. Address 
HELP WANTED Box 2627 Rupser Ace. 
ENGINEER, age twenty-five to forty, with some me- | — = ~~ ~ —- 
chanical goods production and engineering experience. This | 
is an unusual opportunity in mechanical rubber products of FOAM RUBBER SCRAP 
a highly specialized nature. Extensive experience not abso- We h lati f 
e have a constant accumulation o 
lutely necessary. Address Box 2586, RUBBER AGE. clean letex rubber pieces for sale 
FACTORY MANAGER, experienced in compounding | WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
and manufacture of mechanical goods, natural and synthetic | 
rubber. Excellent opportunity. Address Box, 2608, RUB- MILSCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
BER AGE. 2758 N. 33rd Street Milwaukee 10, Ws. 











RUBBER CHEMIST. Wanted—experienced Rubber Chemist with knowl 


edge of extrusion, compounding, development and testing to take charge of 








laboratory and act as technical director of progressive and rapidly expand- | 
ing extruded rubber plant in Fast Address Box 2621, Rusper AcE. EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
up 3 tid 4 Saunier aioe .-— js ee aidvese Bex wo FOR SALE: Hydraulic Platen Belt Press 50% x 144” with 5” opening, 
et ‘ - ‘ wes pat S — ae ae » coe, 3,000% working pressure, six 11” rams with steel pots complete with mold, 
. al : ; conveyor table, automatic cycle controller, Sinclair-Collins diaphragm 
CALENDER MAN Wanted—experienced operator on rubber and plas valves. Address Box 2605, Rupper Ace. 
tic coated fabrics. Canadian factory Steady employment, good wages to | 
right man. French language essential. Address Box 2623, Russer Ace. FOR SALE: Two 38” x 38” x 2%” Steel Steam Platens, practically 
CHEMIST, latex dipped goods, qualified for laboratory | UE: One With se ee oe ety read Molds on each 
es ° . side. » 29% & Dec am zy Ma old oO 
supervision on compounding, research and manufacture with each side. Both chrome plated. Address Box 2628, RuBBER AGE. 
substantial concern prominent in field. Address Box 2624, ——_—_—_—__——— : : 
COATING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE: Two 61” spreaders with heads, 


RUBBER AGE. ‘ V ME. JK 
coils, Reeves drive and motor. 72” Beamer; 60” Batcher; two tubers with 
~ PRODUCTION MANAGER. ~ Wanted an operating pro- | measuring device; Butterworth coating machine; 60” Van Vlaanderen 


duction manager capable of taking complete charge of plant <—_ —— —ares= | —_ gg oe oA = drives, wv ae 
manufacturing rubberized fibre pads for upholstering and al- Pee Tee 2S ee ee 


lied trades. Knowledge of textile machinery necessary and | 





experience with latex useful. Would pa $15,000 for right FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman 8” x 26” hydro-pneumatic accumu- 
lator. One 1%” x 8” Deane Triplex Hydraulic Pump, less motor. One 


writing T. A. Unsworth, President QUEEN CITY TULA- cylinder air compressor, less motor. Address Box 2633, Rupper Ace. 


man. All applications kept strictly confidential. Address in ’ x 8” Air Receiver, 150% working pressure. One Curtis 5” x 6” Twin 
TEX CORP. Burlington, Vermont. 


FOR SALE: Banbury Mixer bodies, No. 9, spray or jack- 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT eted types, completely rebuilt. Interchange for your worn 
4 Mechanical Rubber Goods — $4,500 ‘ | Banburys, save time. Write, wire or phone INTERSTATE 
| 





n ch MICAL OWN ENGINEER WELDING SERVICE, exclusive specialists in Banbury 
ubber Back Mixer rebuilding, 914 Miami Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


— $5,000 
3 POLYMER! TION CHEMISTS 
FOR SALE: One laboratory size Albert Rubber Mill #A7402 complete 


—to $5,000 
Write or Wire for Further Detail 
with sub base and ten horsepower motor, 3 phase 60 cycle, 220-440 volt 
with starter push button station. This mill is one year old—has been used 


SHAY AGENCIES 
\ » W. Washington Street Chicago 2, Uilects } only a few times, Genera Wax Inpvustries, P. 0. Box 1169, Nashville, 
enn. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Cont.) 


FOR SALE: Hydraulic Py 32” x 50”, 24” ram, 700 tons; 21” x 24”, 
20” ram, 500 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 385 tons; 36” x 36”, 16” ram, 
200 tons; 26” x 30”, 15” ram, 177 tons; 13” x 19”, 12” ram, 100 tons; . ba 
19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 23” x 17”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 15” x 15”, u r an astic ac ine 
8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 12”, 7%” ram, 50 tons; 12” x 13”, 6%” ram, 
= tons; 8” x 9%”, 4%” ram, 20 tons; ?- x (a 1" comm, Shanes 
a = 24", 16 vem, 154 tons. Pumps: New Dual otary umping - 
Units; HPM Triplex 1% GPM, 2500; Robertson Duplex 1% GPM, | OW — — 

40004; Worthington 24% GPM, 4000#; 4 plunger 6 GPM, 2000#; Watson- N Domestic and Export USED 

—— Sates ., GPM, 2500#. ees a : uA ~< — 

tory Calender 3-roll 10” x 24”, m.d. No. 3 Royle Perfected m.d. Ru r 

Extruder. National Rubber 2% m.d. Plastic dreder. W & P Unjacketed LABORATORY-PRODUCTION 

Sigma Blade Mixer, 100 gal. Laboratory Presses; Hydro-pneumatic and 
Highest prices 





| MACHINERY MERCHANTS 





Weighted Type Accumulators; g.o.d. Vulcanizers, etc. 

paid for your used equipment. UniversaL Hypravtic MAcHINERY Com- Accumulators Platens 

PANY, 285 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. Aprons Presses 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman 150 ton, H ° : 

30” x 28” platen, 16” ram; Three Southwark 150 ton, 31” x 19” platens, Boilers, H. P. Pumping Units 

16” ram; One Burroughs 100 ton, 28” x 13” platens, two 9” rams; Two Brakes Pumps 

Baldwin-Southwark 75 ton, 24” x 18” platens, 11” ram; Three Watson- | 

Stillman 35 ton, 12” x 12” platens, 8” ram; One 7 ton, 15” x 15” platen, Calenders Refiners 

3%” ram; One HPM Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulator, 650#, 46% x 12’ | ck il 

tank with IR 30 Compressor; Two Steam Driven Hydraulic Pumps, 15 Cra ers Ro s 


and 30 GPM, 3000# and 5000#%; One Baker Perkins 100 gallon jacketed 


“ 


Cylinders _ Sheeters 





double arm Mixer; Twenty-five Stokes Preform Presses ; a 2 ” 
“T,” 14%”; RD 4 Rotary, 1”; Colton Rotary, 35 punch, 344”; Day, ales Drive Units Tensile Testers 
from 4 to 150 gallon double arm Mixers; Two Ball & Jewell #0 and #1 hn 
Rotary Cutters. Britt. Equipment CoMPANY, 225 West 34th St., New Gauges Timers 
York 1, N. Y. Vv | 
be SE a OPEN Rar ee Gears alves 
FOR SALE: se Watson-Stillman Hydro-pneumatic Accumulator, low ° : 
and high (3,000# fh nes with pumps and all accessories. Four 42” x Mills Vulcanizers 
42” eight opening Hydraulic Presses with 24” rams, pumps, and motors; Mixers Washers 
one 48” x 48” three opening Hydraulic Press, with four 10” rams; sev- 
eral others, various sizes. One 5’ x 24’ Vulcanizer with quick opening door. 
One Royle #% Tuber. Hydraulic Rubber Cutter. Also Mills, Calenders, Complete Plants 
etc. Send us your inquiries. ConsoLtipaTtep Propucts Company, INc., 14-19 
Park Row, New York 7. N. Y. Tel. BArclay 7-0600. Plant Engineering—Reports—Appraisals 


FOR SALE: One 16” x 30” Farrel Rubber Mill, also one 16” x 36” 
Farrel Rubber Mill. Bull and pinion gears will be included in sale. These 


~ 
n.achines are privately owned and are now in operation, can be seen by 
ppointment. Both are in good operating condition. Photographs of ma- 
binary can be furnished to a prospective buyer. We are replacing these 
Terms, cash. Address , s 


mills with larger units, and this is reason for sale. 


Box 2635, Rupser AGE JOHN GRANT. Pres 
| ’ . 
FOR SALE: Two Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mills, 16” x 42”, with gear re sot 
ducers. Twenty American Tool Rubber Cement Churns, 200 gallons. Ad- 2640 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, il. 
dress Box 2636, Rusper AGE. Telephones: VICTORY 1232-1233 


FOR SALE: 50 Heel Molds, all sizes, reasonable, for details: Rorex 
Ruspser Company, Inc., 437 Riverside Ave., Newark 4, New Jersey. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with Pumps and Accumulators, Banbury 
Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 2648, Rus- 
BER AGE. 

















anted 


RUBBER 





WANTED: Sheridan Press, with or without plates. Must be in aed 





condition. Will pay good price for same. Call or write. Address UNnitTep 
Backinc Company, Inc., Bldg. #12, Atlas Terminal, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 
Phone: DAvenport 6-2940. | PLANT 














Directory of CONSULTANTS | CASH PAID 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 


Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory plans 














engineering, chemical and physical testing. By large financially powerful diversified or- 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts ganization wishing to add another enter 
R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES prize to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Synthette | Fj y 
ADDRESS: Box 1212 - 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used with 
these materials. 
P. O. Box 372 (Telephone HEmiock 3724) Akron 9, Ohio 


( > 
THE oe ——— co. 4 EW & R F B U | LT Pree tsa homer 


Your new plant should be modern. Your old plant can be modernized Risk by These Five 
—Equipment selection and layout ~~ costs, Special machines per- Important Steps: 


form production miracles. Equipment, layout, buildings and services 
designed for efficient operation. on sing and export service for . INSPECTED 
foreign clients. Thirty years of service to industry. 
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313-14-15 Everett Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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) JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS AKRON, OHIO 
Warehouse Office and Warehouse Office and Warehouse Main Office and Plant 
New York Branch: 500 Fifth Ave. 2340 East Artesia St. 14th & Converse Streets 790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 





| OFFICES AND PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES TO SERVE THE WORLD 































{ 
ASSURES QUALITY, TESTS 
To fill reclaimers’ orders accu- 
rately, A. Schulman Inc. main- 
tains complete testing facilities. 
} Our laboratory equipment and 
: skilled technicians identify natural 
é and synthetic rubber, determine 
' Scott Testing Machine measures elongation and tensile whether rubber has been cured 
strength, and to what degree, perform mill 
j sf] , operations in miniature, enable us 
ae : to classify every piece of scrap 
Ee Experimental mill 
= checks quality and 
) ° workability of test 
Gravitometer determines the specific gravity of any materials. 
i material under analysis, Laboratory Press makes tests of finished stock, 
; ensuring uniform Schulman quality. 
‘ Wherever you are located, whatever 
: you may need in Scrap Rubber, Crude RP § 7 (iy = Guu Gum 
i 


Rubber, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic 
Scrap — the coast to coast organiza- 
tion of A. Schulman, Inc., is equipped 


and ready to give you efficient service. 
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“CLIMCO LINERS 


separate perfectly 


from 
the stock” 





Stock adhesions at any point in production 
mean time lost and extra expense. You can 
avoid such headaches by using Climco 
Processed liners that can be readily peeled 
from the stock without sticking. 





Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
ILLU STRATED Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all ebout Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 





